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“Conditions Justify Confidence’”—Eugene Meyer, Jr. 
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A Time to Be Optimistic 


“don’t agree with the business views you have been express- 


ing,’ remarked the head of a large firm. “But,” he added, 
“it’s always best to be optimistic.” It’s nothing of the kind. 
The business man who was optimistic eighteen months ago 
was a blind fool. Optimism can lead to disaster if exercised at 
the wrong time. Eighteen months and longer ago, every issue 
of ‘‘Forbes” warned everyone to prepare for the storm which 
was coming. We were criticised then for being “croakers.” 
Our forecast for 1921 said the trend was towards soundness 
and sanity, and that conditions ought to be well on towards 
readjustment by summer. Our worst affliction now is, not un- 
sound financial, industrial or trade conditions, but unwarranted 
pessimism. Our longest headed financiers and business leaders 
are now proceeding on the theory that genuine improvement 
in business conditions and in security prices looms ahead. 


- Makes Men; Money Only a By-Product 


Going Through Hard Times on “High” 
Harvest Money Will Aid Business 
We Can Revive Our Foreign Trade 


Significant Business News 


Is Personnel Work a Necessity? 
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UOTEDOUEEUOOESTEASO TOOT 


PRESENT conditions make it imperative that you overlook no means of mak- 

ing your business control more effective. Here is a distinctive monthly 
magazine which will definitely supplement your executive powers. It offers’ a 
directly helpful business service embodying the successful administrative ex- 
perience of prominent business leaders and well known organizations. It is 
called 


ADMINISTRATIO 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 





cerns. 











Some Features 
from the 
September 

~ Number 


Industry and the 
Engineer 
By John Hays Hammond 


Formerly President, The 
American Institute of 
Mining Engineers 


Specific 
Shop Order Plan 
By T. J. King 


Sales Manager, 
Diamond Chain and 
Manufacturing Company 


Organized Committees 
By Theodore Williams 


General Manager, The 
Economy Baler Company 


























Each issue contains one or more articles of gen- 
eral economic interest which keep you in touch with 
business opinions and developments. 
time, the emphasis of the magazine is placed upon 
actual, successful methods of executive analysis and 
control, as developed in practice by business con- 
These procedures are presented in their 
original settings so that, knowing the circumstances 


At the same 


under which they were used, you can 
more easily adapt them to your own 
use. 


Every Contributor a 
Business Authority 


The contributors are men actively en- 
gaged in devising and administering the 
policies and methods they describe—men 
whose standing leaves no doubt as to 
the soundness of the counsel and guid- 
ance they offer. For twenty years past 
The Ronald Press Company, publishers 
of ADMINISTRATION, has been form- 
ing contacts with men of this type. 
Readers of the magazine are now reap- 
ing the benefit: The selections from 
the September issue, listed in the panels 
on this page typify the service ADMIN- 
ISTRATION renders. 


Helpful Special Sections 


Besides the feature articles, special 


departments deal with topics of practical helpful- 


ness to the business man. 


The Problem Section offers authoritative solu- 
tions to executive propositions, carefully worked 
Some of the 
activities covered are accounting, finance, market- 
ing, business law, personnel relations, and office 


out by experienced business men. 


management. 

To assist you in keeping in close con- 
tact with business news, a special sec- 
tion, “Chronicle and Comment,” is de- 
voted to personal and association notes, 


correspondence, and items of business 


progress. 

A distinctive and appreciated feature 
is the Review Section. Here definitely 
helpful reviews of new business publica- 
tions are impartially presented by men 
of equal rank with those who contribute 
the special articles. 


Convince Yourself of 
Its Value 


Fifteen thousand wide-awake,. influential 
business men are finding each month in this 
magazine specific supplements to their admin- 
istrative powers. Send in your. subscription 
on the attached coupon, and see the value 
of ADMINISTRATION to you personally. 
An invoice for the year’s subscription—$5.00— 
will be sent you with the first copy. This is a 
business service you should have. Send in 

the coupon today. 


THEE UTE) OSE THIS SUBSCRIPTION FORM  WAMQqieieereereeeeereeeeeennenienne 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. 





: Publications on LD) 





Gentlemen: Please enroll me for one year’s subscription to ADMINISTRATION—The Jéurnal of Busi- 
ness Analysis and Control, commencing with the next issue. An invoice for the amount of the year’s sub: 
scription—$5.00—will be sent me with the first number. (Canadian subscription, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00. Subscrip- 
.tions from outside the territorial limits of the United States must be: accompanied by remittance in full.) 
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If you wish catalog of our publications on business, check here | | 


The Ronald Press Company 


Publishers 


~ 20 Vesey Street, New York 


© 


Also publishers of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
° The Journal of Production 

















Some Features 
from the 
September 
Number 


Resources and Their 
Application 


_ By Leslie E. Palmer 


Assistant Manager, 
Haskins and Sells 


Deflation of Salary 
Costs During 
Depression 
By J. Pryse Goodwin 
Industrial Engineer 


Elements of 
Inventory Control! 


By Clinton E. Woods 


Receiver, Bethlehem 
Motors Corporation 
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WALES 
ADVERTISING 


CO 
141 West 36¢n St 





An Offer: 


| Let us tell you how your re- 


sults from advertising compare 
with those of other companies 


Do You Know 


—What percentage of your an- 
nual sales should be invest- 
ed in advertising? 

—Whether your present adver- 


“Should I get. more out of my advertis- 
ing?’ You often wonder. 


Let us help you find the answer. 


Let us tell you of the results secured by tising investment is too 
Wak large or too small, and 
others whose sales and advertising problems why? 


—Whether you are using the 
right mediums and in the 
right way? 

—What papers are read most 


are not unlike your own. 








Compare their measure of success with 
yours. 


We have an abundance of helpful data 
covering many advertising campaigns. 

If your results should be better than they 
are, your advertising methods may need tu 
be modified, and here also we can offer as- 
sistance of real value. 

No obligation in talking it over, in your 
office or ours. 


carefully by the readers you 
most wish to reach (and 
are you sure?) 

—Why some advertisers seem 
to be spending much more 
for advertising than they 
really are? 

—How to secure distribution of 
a new (or dormant) line, at 
least cost? 

—How to find and capitalize 
new selling points in a high- 
ly competitive field? 

We have answered these quées- 

tions for our clients (see list 

below), and it is probable -we 
can answer them for you. 
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WALES ADVERTISING CO. 


General Advertising Agency 
141 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK 


James Albert Wales H. M. Kiesewetter Frederick Jordan Wm. Rich Cross 








Clients Served by Wales Advertising Co. 


Michelin Tires, Michelin Disc Smooth-On Iron Cements 
Waeste Mobo Auto Soap 
Munn & Company, Patent Attorneys Tagliabue Thermometers and 
Ou A. Olson Compan: Temperature Controllers 
“Departmont Store ad Theatre Magazine 


Priestley’s “Cravenette” Englis E. Z. Garters 

ries 8 ] 

Mohair and Aerpore Fabrics Bathasweet 
Walker Electric Trucks 


Lightning Bread Knife 


Babbitt’s Soap Products 
Thomson’s “Glove Fitting” Corsets 
Kyanize Varnishes and Enamels 
“Cravenette” Process 
Crouch & Fitzgerald Luggage 
Rengo Belt Reducing Corsets 
The New International Encyclopedia 
Edison Portland Cement 


Geyser Electric Washer 
Harrison Granite Co. Memorials 
Koh-I-Noor Pencils 


Holophane Lighting Units, 
Automobile Lens 
Vulcabeston Red-Fibre Sheet 
acking 


Skat Kleanser, Silver, Metal 
Life Magazine Polishes 
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HE international fame of the 

Waldorf-Astoria confirms the 
fact that a superior hotel is ap- 
preciated by particular people of 
every nation in the world. On the 
Waldorf registers are found 
names of prominence from Ceylon 
to Christiania, from Buenos Aires 
to Boston. 


The universal esteem is gratifying 
to the management, for, despite 
the prestige enjoyed by the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria there is an unceasing 
endeavor to make it an even more 
attractive hotel, by adding daily 
to its comforts. 


Chie Waldort- Asforia 


Avenue 93° and 54° Streets. New York 
Roy Carruthers . - Managing Director 
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Take Advantage of Impartial Reports 


The Investor’s Service of Forbes can 
help you as it helps many others 


Find out now about the status of your securities. Get an 
authoritative report on the factors which may be expected to 
influence the Prices, Earnings, Interest Payments or Dividends 
of the Securities you own or contemplate purchasing. 


Market events of the greatest importance to investors are 
pending. You should be prepared to anticipate them and take 
advantage of them. Specific information on individual securities 
is essential. 


Our concise “OPINION REPORTS” get right to the point. 
They are BOILED DOWN FACTS, reinforced by a DEFINITE 

. CONCLUSION based on EXPERIENCE in analyzing and judg- 
ing market situations. These reports are especially valuable to 
business men who want dependable service. 


“OPINION REPORT” on one security 
“OPINION REPORT” on three securities....... $8.00 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check (money order, cash) for $...... for which send me 


your confidential “Opinion Report” on the following sécurities which I own (contem- 
plate buying). 


Name Shares Owned 


Price Paid 
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“FORBES” 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send 


weeks for a year starting with the 
next number. 








Put Four Silver Dollars 
in Your Pocket 


and at the end of the year you will still have just 


four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 


Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 time- 
saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, work- 
inspiring numbers) and before the end of the year you may 
gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a single issue that will 


multiply your $4 investment a thousand-fold. 
$4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a year.) 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” 





every two 


I enclose check for eS ee 
$4 for the next 26 numbers; or I 
will remit on receipt of bill. Canada - 
50c. extra; Foreign $1.00 extra. , INR A 5 occ igk vic pomatulcan tesa as oan 
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Merchants need National Cash Registers 
now more than ever before 





@) They stop mistakes. 

@) They stop losses. 

(3) They decrease expenses. 
@ They improve trade. 

(6) They increase profits. 


We make cash registers for every line of business. 


Priced $75 and up. 


Easy payments. Liberal allowances for old registers. 
Old registers bought, sold, repaired, and exchanged. 


NATIONAL 


CASH REGISTER CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 
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Revival or Continued Inactivity? 


Die to Be Cast Within Thirty Days 


Nearly Every Condition in This Country Favors Better Fall and Winter Business, 
But Aggressiveness Still Lacking—Statements from Leaders 


in business activity, for virtually every fun- 

damental condition in this country war- 
rants the manifestation of greater courage and 
renewed enterprise. 

Yet it must be confessed that the tendency in 
most directions has continued to be towards con- 
servatism and contraction, with the consequence 
that there has been no thinning of the ranks of 
the unemployed. Aggressive leadership of ef- 
fective calibre is still lacking. ‘True, optimistic 
statements have been coming from Washington 
and also from important financial and industrial 
figures; but Washington followed its optimistic 
talk with an official intimation from the head of 
the Treasury that the current year’s budget foots 
up to $4,600,000,000, while the optimistic talk of 
men of affairs has not been followed by corres- 
pondingly optimistic actions. 


Will Tide Turn? 


6 ey Fall season ought to bring improvement 


Every responsible citizen will follow events 
during the next thirty days with very close at- 
tention, as definite signs will be forthcoming as 
to whether the depression and unemployment are 
to continue into the Fall and Winter, or whether 
pessimism and inaction are going to be thrown off 
when the Summer dulness traditionally ends, 
after Labor Day. 

Assuredly there has been no scarcity of de- 
velopments calculated to pave the way for the 
early return of better times. The list, indeed, is 
lengthened and strengthened every week. 

‘lo illustrate: 

Buying centers are overrun with merchants in 
search of goods for immediate shipment, and it 
is their universal testimony that stocks of mer- 
chandise throughout the country are extraordi- 
narily light. Bank clearings and other data re- 
veal that retail mercantile business is ahead of 
last!year in volume. Since production in nearly 
_ every line has been drastically curtailed, it is not 
astonishing that urgent demand has already 
brought about advances, in-certain-staple goods, 
both woolen and’ cotton. Just as over-buying 
wag indulged in at the height of the 1919-1920 
boam, so has there been under-buying since the 
relapse set in. 

i Freer Money Beneficial 


ip 


inability to obtain money and credit hastened 
the collapse of the ill-starred boom and also 
aggravated the severity of the consequent de- 


flan. To-day monetary conditions favor re- 
sumption of at least normal industrial and trade 
activity. Bank reserves continue to climb to 
uttérly unnecessary heights. Gold still flows to 
this; country in undiminished volume. Interest 
rates for call money on the New York Stock 
Exghange dipped as low as 334% ; time money is 
in plentiful supply at 514% ; the best commercial 
paper can be discounted at 6% and other names 
at ai fraction higher. Moreover, both the Federal 
Reserve banks and other banks are now ‘more 
disposed to encourage borrowing for legitimate 
commercial and agricultural purposes. All this 
is of momentous importance and should: stimulate 
both sentiment and activity. 

Progress towards financial rehabilitation and to- 


By B. C. Forbes 


wards cheerfulness continues to be reported from 
grain-growing states. Grain prices have held up 
well, and there has been no dearth of funds to 
move the new crops. The government has taken 
steps to extend financial succor where badly 
needed in both the grain-growing and cotton- 
growing sections of the country. 

Railroad conditions and prospects have under- 
gone remarkable transformation this year. In- 
complete figures show net income for June of 
$50,000,000 as contrasted with a deficit of almost 
$16,000,000 in June of last year. As the 12% 
wage reduction did not take effect until July first, 
the showing during the second half of this year 
should disclose very marked improvement. The 
half-billion dollars coming from-the government 
to the railroads should shortly begin to be put 


1H7 108 


1H9 1920 - 1924 


I$ 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” 
graphically depicts three good reasons for buying 
bonds now. The line which marks the course of 
average prices of forty bonds shows a decline from 
above 80, in 1917, when the last peak was reached, 
to below 60 last year. Hence, the first reason ts 
that bonds are cheap. The second and third reasons 
are shown in the commodity price and money rate 
lines. Bond prices move in inverse relation to these 
two factors, and, as they have declined sharply, it is 
to be expected that bonds will advance. 


into circulation, with far-reaching beneficial re- 
sults. Meanwhile, railway bonds and stocks have 
been advancing quietly but significantly. The 
seasonal movement of farm products will pres- 
ently swell traffic substantially. Altogether the 
financial outlook for the roads is distinctly en- 
couraging. It is entirely logical, therefore, that 
the larger roads should be taking on moderate 
numbers of additional employees, particularly 
common labor. 

Had those directing the steel industry under- 
taken readjustment months earlier than they did, 
it is probable that general business would have 
been on the upward swing by now. Steel produc- 
tion last month was the lightest recorded in 
eighteen years. Demand is still meagre because 
of expectations of lower prices notwithstanding 
that almost all companies reported deficits last 
quarter. Notwithstanding this demoralization, 
the head of the Steel Corporation and the presi- 
dent of the largest independent company are now 
predicting early betterment. 
of moderate orders by the railroads when they 
receive the promised funds from the government 


Perhaps the placing’ 


will cause a very sudden and very pronounced 
change in the steel industry, because it is ad- 
mitted that stocks in the hands of buyers have 


.been allowed to dwindle abnormally. 


It is axiomatic that people refrain from buying 
either goods or securities during falling markets, 
but that very often there is a stampede to buy 
after it becomes clear to all that the upward 
movement has actually set in. Therefore, it is 
worth noting that Dun’s index number records an 
advance of 244% in wholesale commodity prices 
during July, the first advance reported since May 
of last year. Does this signify that the general 
downward trend in prices has run its course for 
the present? My own opinion is that hereafter 
the reductions which indisputably remain to be 
made in various directions will be largely, if not 
wholly, balanced by at least moderate recoveries 
in commodities, materials and manufactures 
which have been selling below cost of production. 


Uncertainty Regarding Taxes 


In this connection give due consideration to the 
fact that security quotations have been creeping 
upwards. The advance in gilt-edge bonds has 
been quite impressive, and the opening of August 
brought better quotations for good stocks. | 
have had an associate interview the heads of 
leading Stock Exchange firms and, with few ex- 
ceptions, they believe that the low point has been 
passed and that a sustained advance is within 
sight. 

Of course, the sky is still far from cloudless. 
Exchange rates and other factors militate against 
full-volumed exportation of American merchan- 
dise, and the Fordney tariff proposals alarm im- 
porters. Moreover, uncertainty continues regard- 
ing taxes; Secretary Mellon’s figures and also 
his recommendations have not raised any enthu- 
siasm, to say the least. In various quarters of 
the world the outlook for a healthy volume of 
safe business is still the reverse of bright. 

These factors are not wholly offset by the 
Anglo-Irish developments and the prospect of 
momentously important developments at the 
forthcoming conference on disarmament. 

To sum up, however, the strengthening of 
economic conditions at home has tended to dis- 
pel some of the intense gloom that has ruled all 
through this year, and if this betterment in senti- 
ment becomes more pronounced, more business 
and more employment should develop almost im- 
—- The material foundations have been 
aid. 





Views of Leaders 


“The observers of business are almost unaii- 
mous in their assurance that there is a better feel- 
ing about business,” states the National City 
Bank in its monthly review. ‘There is fresh evi- 
dence constantly that the readjustments are tak- 
ing place. While they are slow, it necessarily 
takes some time for a knowledge of conditions 
to reach all classes and divisions of the popu'a- 
tion and for them to make up their minds to give 
the co-operation that is necessary. In the mean- 
while it will aid in the cultivation of patience to 
realize that conditions by no means so bad as 

(Continued on page 344) 
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FORBES 


“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


“| don’t agree with the business views you 
have been expressing,” remarked the head of a 
larve firm; but, he added, “It’s always best to 
ie ptimistic.” It’s nothing of the kind. The 

business man who was 


IT IS NOT optimistic eighteen 
“ALWAYS months ago was a blind 
BEST TO BE fool. Optimism can 
OPTiMISTIC” lead to disaster if exer- 


cised at the wrong time. 
Eighteen months and longer ago, every issue 

f “Forbes” was exhorting caution. Our fore- 
cast for 1920 was that disaster lay ahead, and 
we warned everyone to prepare for the storm 
which was coming. We were criticised then for 
being “croakers.”” Our forecast for 1921 began by 
stating that the outlook could not be so clearly 
read as was the outlook for 1920, but that the 
trend was towards soundness and sanity, and that 
conditions ought to be well on towards readjust- 
ment by summer. 

As conditions have strengthened one by one, 
we have become more optimistic regarding the 
outlook. We have not been writing optimistically 
on the theory that “It’s always best to be optim- 
istic,” but because we have been convinced that 
the right kind of foundations were being laid for 
the revival of healthy business. Unfortunately, 
the leaders in a number of industries were lament- 
ably tardy in recognizing that drastic readjust- 
ment was inevitable, and their tardiness has had 
not a little to do with the delayed recovery in 
general business. 

Our worst affliction now is, not unsound fi- 
nancial, industrial or trade conditions, but un- 
warranted pessimism. Pessimism is greatest 
among those who were most exuberantly optim- 
istic when we were approaching the bursting- 
point. Our longest-headed financiers and busi- 
ness leaders are now proceeding on the theory 
that genuine improvement in business and in se- 
curities looms ahead. 

* * © 


The line of least resistance doesn’t always 
lead farthest. 
* * * 
Me. should flay the hide, as well as hides, off 
ie Fordney tarsff bill. 
e.@.8 
“Riches have wings.” Yes; but they can fly to 
you as well as from you—provided you deserve 
them and would be any better off if you got them. 
x * * 
lf you lazily remain of no account you'll never 
have much of a bank account. 
oes 


If you can’t stand adversity you're not fitted to 

stand prosperity. Think thts over. 
* * * 

Don’t imagine that because you wear hobnail 
shoes and a blue shirt that you work harder than 
any man in patent leather shoes and silk shirt. 
Brain work can be more killing than brawn work. 


By the Editor 


America’s stock of courage is to-day very low. 
I recently put out a little supply in the form of a 
short article calculated to inspire optimism and 
confidence. The demand for it proved extraordi- 
narily keen. Permission 
to spread this word of 


THERE IS A 
BIG MARKET cheer was requested from 
TODAY many directions. One 


FOR COURAGE concern alone (Oppen- 


heimer Casing Company 
of Chicago) distributed 10,000 copies among the 
largest manufacturers throughout the United 
States. Is it not justifiable to draw the deduc- 
tion that when so many people are beginning to 
feel eager to go ahead and do things, we can 
hopefully look for early and distinct improve- 
ment in business activity? 
Practically all the materials for te making of 
better business are here, but they must be mixed 
with optimism and courage. 


Se a 
Hustle, or you'll get left behind. 
* * * 


The Republican administration may—not with- 
out justice—claim credit for having done several 
important things to alleviate business depression 
and to hasten the revival of activity, but if no 

substantial relief from 


TAXES ARE the present impossibly 
THROTTLING burdensome taxes is af- 
BUSINESS forded, President Har- 
ENTERPRISES 


ding and his associates 
will find themselves criti- 
cised and condemned. During the Presidential 
campaign we were assured that the Republicans 
would effect wonderful economies and lighten 
the taxation load. Yet Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon comes along and outlines a program call- 
ing for $4,600,000,000 for the current year. We 
had been taught to expect a budget of not more 
than $3,500,000,000. It is up to the Administra- 
tion to find ways and means of lopping off a 
billion dollars from Secretary Mellon’s original 
total. 

The government has been taking such an enor- 
mous share of large incomes and business profits 


that the spirit of enterprise has been seriously " 


dampened. Not only so, but America’s power to 
furnish capital for the development of the na- 
tion’s resources and transportation and trade has 
been greatly curtailed. Very wealthy men have 
been compelled, through the levying of income 
tax rates running up to 73 per cent., to cease 
investing in corporate securities and to transfer 
their funds into tax exempt issues. The increase 
in the volume of tax exempt securities has been 
alarming. The total now outstanding is estimated 
at fifteen billion dollars. This equals the value 
of all our railroad bonds and stocks. 

The tariff schedules propounded by the Re- 
publicans have met with universal ridicule. The 
Administration cannot afford to’ bungle tax re- 
form. The only kind of “reform” which will 
satisfy will be drastic reduction. 


When I mentioned to an elevator operator the 
sad death of Caruso, his reply was: “All I wish 
is that I had one year of his salary. I’d go to 
Canada and open a saloon and be my own best 

customer.” Haven’t you 


MONEY often heard people of no 
WOULD means express similarly 
KILL wild ideas as to what they 
MANY 


would do were they to 
get’ a lot of money? 
True, it does often appear to us as if the good 
Lord made many mistakes in the distribution of 
worldly wealth. But, after all, isn’t it an un- 
disputable fact that the getting of a large sum of 
money would utterly ruin a great many people? 
As a general rule—although there are plenty of 
exceptions—money is earned by people who know 
tolerably well how to take care of it. Very few 
of the richest men America has produced, . for 
example, squander money. In hardly a single 
instance did the creator of a great fortune use 
any part of it in hastening himself to his grave — 
through gross dissipation. 

Did you ever meet anyone who confessed. that 
he did not feel competent to handle or spend far 
more money than he possessed? Yet, when you get 
down to brass tacks, the truth undoubtedly is 
that the sudden acquisition of wealth would injure 
rather than benefit nine people. out of ten. 

The absence of wealth is often a blessing rather 
than a curse. Admittedly, we regard it as a very 
much disguised blessing.- We would all be will- 
ing to accept the risks of falling into a fat fortune. 
But the experience of the ages should convince 
us that it’s just as well that we don’t. Did not 
W. K. Vanderbilt and young John D. Rockefel- 
ler not long ago bewail the fact that they were 


-not born poor, as’ the possession of enormous 


wealth robbed them of the incentive, common to 
most men, of faring forth into the world to make 
money and make headway? 

* * * 

Money and credit being the lifeblood of busi- 
ness, it ts entirely logical to look for higher prices 
for sound securities and more activity im busi- 
ness. 

* oe 


You can’t express yourself unless you get a 
move on. 
* * * 


“A man isn’t poor if he can still laiigh, ” de- 
clares Raymond Hitchcock, hailed into the bank- 
ruptcy court.’ Said Carnegie: “Millionaires sel- 
dom laugh.” Do your own moralizing. 

x * x 

Covetousness kills content. 

. e £ @ 

Honestly, are you as badly off as you make 
yourself believe you are? 

‘ 8 © 

Tenth-rate currency és not a lasting blessing. 
Don’t swallow. the rot you hear about the “pros- 
perity” it is bringing Germany. It is hard work, 
not wobbly currency, that is helping the Germans 
most, 
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Bonds falling due within the next few years 
do not command as good a price as bonds matur- 
ing years from now. This means that the ablest 
judges of investments figure that the present ab- 
normally high interest 
rates on bonds will not 
last. They are, there- 
fore, anxious to put 
their money into issues 
which will not fall due 
for years, so that they may continue to enjoy the 
present extraordinarily generous income returns. 
The significance of this development should be 
clear to every business man who gives it thought. 
Clearly, we are entering upon an era of cheaper 
money. 

Since the writer addressed his “Warning to 
the Bankers of America,” substantial progress 
has been made towards the restoration of reason- 
able interest charges by the banks. The lowering 
of Federal Reserve discount rates was first fol- 
lowed by reductions in leading bank rates abroad 
and then by a drop in interest rates in Wall 
Street. Call money dipped as low as 3% per 
cent. for the first time in about two years; time 
loans were reduced below 6 per cent.; and the 
best commercial borrowers were able to obtain 
facilities at 6 per cent. or a trifle more. The 
last offering of Treasury Certificates ($300,- 
000,000) brought offers of a billion dollars. 
Meanwhile, the reserve reported by the Federal 
Reserve banks has soared to wholly unnecessary 
heights. And more gold still pours into this 
country. 


BUSINESS MEN 
AND INVESTORS 
SHOULD NOTE 
THIS CAREFULLY 


* * * 


Be sure to distinguish between having self-re- 
The first +s indispens- 


spect and having conceit. 
able. The second is contemptible. 
* * x 


You may feel that your progress is painfully 
slow, that you are not winning advancement rea- 
sonably rapidly. Most of us do feel that way. 
It is better, however, to climb slowly and surely 
than to shoot up like a 
rocket. I know one man 
who pulled strings so 
that he maneuvered him- 
self into a more impor- 
tant position than he 
was capable of filling. He had enough “pull” 
with the boss to hold his job. Then came a 
change in the management. And the man was 
dropped. He had by this time accustomed him- 
self and his wife and family to a rather ex- 
pensive way of living. He could not afford to 
take any position paying much less salary. But 
he could not find anyone willing to employ him 
at anything like the amount he had received in 
his big job. Moreover, he was swayed by pride. 
He argued that if he took the kind of position 
he had held before he jockeyed himself into the 
high-salaried place, he would be written down a 
semi-failure. All his friends and associates 
would figure that he had gone backwards. The 
result was that this man is today far worse off, 
both financially and mentally, than he would have 
been had he been contented. to move up by de- 
grees on merit. 

We all admire men who have courage to “tackle 
anything.” But courage must always be com- 
bined with commonsense, or it becomes not 
courage but foolhardiness. 


IT’S BETTER 
NOT TO 

GO UP LIKE 

A ROCKET . 


FORBES 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


‘Lord Northcliffe confrols more than a hun- 
dred publications. He started with nothing. He 
is now only fifty-six. He admittedly wields more 
influence over public opinion throughout the 
British Empire than any 
other private citizen. He 
has been described, not 
inaccurately, as “the 
maker and unmaker of 
governments and Prime 
Ministers.” He is the real directing head of all 
his enterprises. No railway president keeps more 
closely in touch with everything that goes on 
throughout his transportation system than Lord 
Northcliffe keeps in touch with what all his multi- 
farious publications are doing. He personally se- 
lects all his lieutenants for the more responsible 
positions. He lays down the principles and poli- 
cies each publication is to follow. The themes 
for editorials in the London Times and the Lon- 
don Daily Mail, his two pet newspapers, are fre- 
quently supplied by him. When at home he tele- 
phones every evening to find out what the princi- 
pal news stories are and how they are going to 
be handled. Notwithstanding his innumerable 
business activities, he contrives to find a great deal 
of time for travel, for recreation, for exercise, 
for reading and for social intercourse. 

“How have you found time to accomplish so 
much?” I asked him during his recent visit. 

“T wouldn’t have found the time,” Lord North- 
cliffe replied with the suggestion of a twinkle in 
his eye, “if I didn’t start my day’s business earli- 
er than many men in this country start. I go 
to bed every night at 9:30; I don’t believe in 
sitting up late into the night talking trivialities— 
that doesn’t get you anywhere. I am ready to 
begin work promptly every morning at 6:30. I 
am thus able to break the back of the day’s work 
before most men get settled in their chairs at 
their offices. I am a great believer in punctual- 
ity. All my associates know this and act accord- 
ingly. I try not to waste a moment. 

“You hear a great deal from men in this coun- 
try about how hard they work. My experience 


HOW 
NORTHCLIFFE 
IS ABLE TO DO 
SO MUCH WORK 


” 


and observation convince me that most of them 
do not really work hard, but only preten! to 
work hard. They may believe they are woiking 
hard, but, as a rule, they waste far too much 
time. Business men here think nothing of losing 
half-an-hour or more during business hours to 
go and be shaved. Time is often taken to have 
shoes shined during business hours. Then lunch- 
time is often dragged out far beyond an hour. 

“Unpunctuality is another terrible time-waster 
in America. I have had some annoying ex- 
periences of this kind. I have had many people 
arrive late for appointments, late for lunch and 
dinner engagements, late upon all sorts of occa- 
sions. Unpunctuality disorganizes. It throws 
working schedules out of gear.” 

Incidentally Lord Northcliffe is amazed at the 
amount cf pessimism he has encountered in this 
country. He declares that we are jolly well off, 
but don’t seem to know it. He cannot understand, 
for example, why money rates should be so stiff 
here as compared with London, where the Bank 
of England holds only a puny amount of gold 
in contrast with the mountains of the yellow metal 
stacked up in our Federal Reserve banks. He de- 
clares that British financial and business men 
have remained calm and confident all through the 
trying months of the last year or more, and he 
sees no reason why American financial and busi- 
ness leaders should not be full of confidence and 
courage and energy and enterprise. 

Is he not right? 

. & « 


A clean conscience $s better than unclean cash. 
x * x 

A repair man from one of the country’s largest 
office appliance concerns had been called to an 
establishment to straighten out some _ trouble 
which had arisen because the apparatus had not 

been properly started. 

He asked why such-and- 

such hadn’t been done, 

according to the instruc- 
. tions given by the sales- 

man. The buyer re- 
marked that the manufacturer ought to have sent 
with the apparatus explicit printed instructions 
as to how to set it going, and suggested to the 
repair man that he offer this idea to his em- 
ployers. His reply was: ‘“That’s their business. 
I’m not in that department.” 

H. P. Davison, then the foremost partner of 
Morgan, once told me that he took special de- 
light in watching office boys. Some, he said, 
tried to get out of doing anything; others 
promptly did whatever they were told ; a few were 
always on tip-toe, with eyes and ears alert, eager 
to anticipate the wishes of their superiors and 
anxious to find ways of making themselves useful. 

These three classes are not confined to office 
boys. They are to be found in most plants. Un- 
fortunately, trade unionism, avoidably or un- 
avoidably, has inculcated this idea that “it isn’t 
my business” into the minds of its members to 
such an extent that many of them become ridicu!- 
ously finicky on the point. The employee who 
won’t put himself out in the slighest to help some 
other fellow or help his concern is little likely to 
advance far up the ladder. Rewards, after all, 
are usually earned by service. The worker who 
guards against doing anything for which he “isn’t 
paid,” isn’t likely ever to be paid much. 


ARE YOU 
SURE IT 
ISN'T YOUR 
BUSINESS? 
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Business, .conducted in the right spirit, can 
make not only money but friends. One business 
recently celebrated his fiftieth anniversary 


“ 4 manufacturer, and the kindest of tributes 

were paid to him alike 
CROWNED by his own workpeople 
WITH BOTH and those whom he has 
RICHES sold his goods to for 
AND HONOR many years. The occa- 


sion had its sad touch. 
2efore trade unions came into vogue, this manu- 
facturer always enjoyed the friendliest of rela- 
tions with his employees. He treated them with 
consideration and generosity, furnishing all sorts 
of facilities calculated to increase their health 
and happiness. 

Then came union agitators and swept his peo- 
ple into their camp. Trouble began to brew in 
other plants in the same industry and, in self- 
protection, the employers formed their national 
association. When a nation-wide strike was or- 
dered unless certain demands were complied 
with, this aged employer sorrowfully told his 
folks that their joining a national union had 
forced him to follow their example, and now he, 
like them, would have to obey the decision of the 
united body. He could not grant their demands, 
under such circumstances. And so they went on 
strike. They were still on strike when the fifti- 
eth anniversary came. 

What, think you, did the strikers do? They 
sot up a round-robin of congratulations and 
felicitations, and every worker signed it! When- 
ever he appears on the street or elsewhere, the 
strikers show him the utmost respect. Nor is 
there a buyer of this man’s goods in the whole 
country who does not feel that he is and has 
always been the incarnation of fairness. 

This manufacturer is Matthew J. Whittall, of 
Worcester, Mass., maker of the famous Whit- 
tall rugs, known in every American home. 

Yet there are many business men who stern- 
ly declare that “business is business” and act 
on the principle that business is warfare and that 
in war anything and everything is fair. Mr. 
Whittall is worth many millions of dollars, but 
money does not measure his real worth or 
wealth. 

i * 

Happiness doesn’t just happen. It has to be 

Everything has. 
+s * 


earned, 


IVater that is stagnant becomes worthless. So 
do men. 
«2 2 
About the greatest possession of all is a warm, 
inchangeable sense of our brotherhood with all 
ur fellow humans. Without this, we are not 


truly rch. 


templates complete retirement. 


FORBES 


For every branch and leaf a tree shows above 
the ground, there is a corresponding root or 
tentacle under the ground. A friend has been 
plodding along for fifteen years seeking to per- 
fect a process for taking 


THE UNLIMITED colored photographs fit 


POSSIBILITIES for reproduction on the 
OF COLOR screen or elsewhere in 
PHOTOGRAPHY enlarged sizes without 

showing customary de- 
fects. I have just been shown some portraits, 


landscapes, flowers, fruit, furniture, houses, etc., 
and they strike me as opening a new era in art. 
It would seem to me that the possible uses of 
such colored pictures are limitless. I can see the 
day coming when business concerns will furnish 
salemen with them, when colored advertisements, 
true to life, will be everywhere used, when edu-, 
cational institutions will employ them freely, and 
when the ordinary household will possess colored 
photographs of all members of the family. Any 
number of duplicates can be made from one neg- 
ative. Colors are reproduced with absolute fi- 
delity. This achievement is the work of James 
D. Law and his son, Duff C. Law, of Roxbor- 
ough, Philadelphia. 
It will be interesting to note developments. 
* * -* 


If you want to live long, become a business 
leader. America’s foremost men of affairs live 
upore the average twenty years longer than the 
leaders of ancient Greece and Rome. Some very 


interesting statistics 
AMERICAN have been _ compiled 
BUSINESS from my book, “Men 
LEADERS Who Are Making Am- 
LIVE LONG 


erica,” by Superintendent 
A. J. Barker Savage, of 
Broad Street Hospital, New York. Evidently 
hard work and hard .thinking are conducive to 
health and longevity. Insurance companies have 
found that wealthy idlers do not live long. An- 
other fact convincingly established is that men who 
remain in harness live longer than those who re- 
tire. I know hardly one business giant who con- 
People imagine 
that John D. Rockefeller retired many years ago; 


‘the truth, I happen to know, is that Mr. Rockefel- 


ler has not yet retired, but devotes certain hours 
to business matters practically every day of the 
week. 

The following extracts are from a_ special 
article in the New York Times: 


“The business and financial leader of America to- 
day lives on the average twenty years longer than 
did the leader in the days of ancient Greece and 
Rome. The period of activity of the successful man 
is longer today than it once was and the peak of his 
career is at a later age than formerly. These are 
the outstanding facts of a study just completed by 
Superintendent A. J. Barker Savage of Broad: Street 
Hospital. bon 








of forty-one Americans selected by B. C 
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“Dr. Savage has compared the expectations of life 
Forbes as 
the foremost business and financial leaders of the 
United States with the ages at death of forty-one 
Greeks and Romans selected by Plutarch as leaders 
in the life of the Mediterranean countries in the few 
centuries before and after the coming of Christ. 

“The average age of the Americans is 63.8 years, 
and to this was added 10.5 years, the expectation of 
life for a man aged 64.8, so that the average age 
at death will be about 74.3. Of the ancients, the 
average age at death was 55.7.” 

Says the report: “The average length of human 
life is now probably about fifty years. In the six- 
teenth century the best estimate that is to be had 
of it places it at nineteen years; at the close of the 
eighteenth century it was a little over thirty years, 
and now it has so increased that we shall have to 
readjust our definition of the length of a generation. 

“Not only is death coming later, but the period 
of most successful activity is coming later in life 
and is longer. Once 40 to 45 years was the age 
at which a man was considered to be at the height 
of his career. In the group of forty-one Americans 
selected for their success in business only two are 
under 50, and there are but few of the others who 
would have appeared on such a list when they were 
only 50.” 

The age comparisons made in the study given out 
oe the Downtown Hospital Association, are as fol- 
Ows: 


ANCIENTS. MODERNS. 

Age at Age at 

Name Death Name Death 
CIEE Ae bscasusebence 58 J. Ogden Armour.....58 
5 EA Rr: 80 George F. Baker..... 81 
ST ee ae o4 A.°C. Bedford........ 57 
| ee 71 Alexander G. Bell..... 74 
Cato, younger ........ 49 Henry P. Davison....54 
pS eee ae 74 Robert Dollar ....... 78 
RRR SE EEE RPE 74 «6W.OL. Douplas........ 76 
Marcus Aurelius...... 59 James B. Duke....... 60 
eee s 7. C.. du, Pont.........28 
MIE oxhu cca cau 66 George Eastman ..... 67 
oS ee ee 71. Thomas A. Edison....74 
BONER 056csecseess. 44 James A. Farrell...... 58 
POPMCEIING © on. cic cessed 44 Henry Ford ........:. 58 
Numa Pompilius ..... 43 James B. Forgan..... 69 
Archimedes .......... 74 Elbert H. Gary...... 73 
Nero ........:........61 William A. Gaston...62 
SS eee 84. G. W. Goethals....... 63 
Caius Gracchus .......32 Daniel Guggenheim...65 
FEIO ov iccsccssssss..+.87 John B. Hammond. ..66 
PMOSUAMS oc. cccccse 84 August Hec*scher....73 
MB uti cheecacs oe 39 A. Barton Hepburn...75 
Meeeanger .....5sk cs cad 3 Samuel Insull......... 2 
. eae. 24 Otto H. Kahn........ 54 
Abemindes ......20000 46 Minor C. Keith....... 73 
EE Se oc DD. Pi Kineiiev......2 64 
GR SSS sb o-siaicaeaiesoa.e 63 CC. H. McCormick ....62 
Demosthenes ......... 62 jf. P.. Morgen ...:....54 
reer 55 William H. Nichols. ..69 
Flaminius .............54 John H. Patterson....76 
Tiberius Gracchus.....30 George M. Reynolds. .56 
SS Lt rr 60 J. D. Rockefeller..... 82 
ERNE wanes 0 ad. siakcajelos 69 Julius Rosenwald ....59 
Sea 61 john DBD, Ryan ....:..57 
Pompey ..............58 Charles M. Schwab ..59 
RNIB noses nje ye. 08s 0 wd 46 John G. Shedd........ 71 
BOMBING ccscceccccces tt FRU BOVE 6.0005 60 
Themistocles ......... 6 .€. Vanderbilt,’ ........ 48 
CVO | ee 62 F. A. Vanderlip......57 
eae 49 Paul M. Warburg ....53 
Oe eee 85 John N. Willys ...... 48 
PREARATEOR 25. cc s200 40 Thomas E. Wilson....52 





Av. age at death....55.7 Av. present age..... 63.8 
Expectation of -life..10.5 


Av. age at death....74.3 
*x* * * 


Pray not for more wages, but for more earning 


power. The former will follow the latter. 
¢ ¢ 6 


You drift towards the rocks. You have to row 
to reach success. 


A sage once said that it isn’t so very important how far you have gone, but that it is tremendously 


important that you should be headed in the right direction. 
said that business in this country is headed in the right direction. 


‘At least it can be 
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Conditions Justify Greater Confidence 


—Restocking of Shelves Would Aid Most 


what it was a year ago. At that time, the 

problem was largely one of credits. To- 
day it is a question of markets much more than 
it is of credits; and it is a problem of domestic 
markets even to a greater extent than it is of 
foreign markets.” That is the statement I have 
made repeatedly during the past few months, and 
I wish to repeat it here. 

Our study of the situation has clearly de- 
veloped the fact that foreign credits are no 
longer the critical factor. But it is neverthe- 
less true that the handling of our. products 
which are ultimately destined for export continues 
to be an important problem in the 
present situation. In recognition of 
this fact, the War Finance Corporation 
has been devoting its energies recently, 
within the limits of its present powers and 
facilities, to the task of aiding our pro- 
ducers in carrying their commodities until 
conditions improve and the time is favor- 
able for export; and the recent sugges- 
tions of President Harding with refer- 
ence to the broadening of the powers of 
the corporation have this problem defi- 
nitely in view. 

Beginning in July, 1919, we went 
through a situation in so-called legitimate 
business of dangerous over-speculation 
and inflation—inflation of consumption, 
of production, and of stocks and com- 
modities—which was as rampant as the 
worst speculative security orgy we ever 
witnessed. People saw prices rising and 
they overstocked and over-bought. They 
spent more than they produced. Don’t let 
tis say more than they earned. They spent 
in material more than they produced in 
material, and, of course, that sort of thing 
could not continue. It had to stop. 

When that time came, we were con- 
fronted with the worst overbought condi- 
tion in our experience. 

We have been digesting these over- 
bought stocks on a declining market, and 
that has produced a good deal of misery. 

But we have made great progress, and 
to-day stocks are low in many lines of 
commodities. 

Inquiries which I have personally made 
indicate that retailers and wholesalers are 
operating on the basis of the lowest pos- 
sible stocks. This has resulted, to a great 
extent, in forcing large quantities of raw 
materials, which normally are carried by 
mills, wholesalers, jobbers, and retailers, 
back upon the original producers and the 
country .banks which do their financing. 

This is especially true of cotton, but es- 
sentially the same situation exists with 
reference to other agricultural commodi- 
ties. I have talked to the fruit canners 
of California, for example, and they say: 

“We have to carry our stocks. The wholesale 
grocers do not buy except from hand to mouth. 
They will not even make a contract. We have to 
carry the whole load.” , 

Why? The wholesale grocers know that the 
tocks are there, that they can get the goods when 
thev want them, and that they do not have to buy 
until then. In other words, we have a state of 
excessive caution governing the attitude of busi- 
ness instead of a state of confidence. 

Confidence was great a year ago when price 


‘ee situation to-day is quite different from 


By Eugene Meyer, Jr. 


Managing Director, War Finance Corporation 


levels were high and when business risks certainly 
were greater than they are now. Producers of all 
kinds of commodites and merchants in all branches 
of commerce then went ahead, with banking sup- 
port, on a level that we now understand was dan- 
gerous, at prices that we now regard as fantastic. 
But now the situation is reversed, and, in the re- 
action and disorganization resulting from the 
conditions, the prices, and the volume of a year 
ago, we may easily go too far in the opposite di- 
rection. Undue lack of confidence is just as detri- 
mental to the general interest as reckless over- 
confidence ; and it is up to every business man to 
ask himself whether or not the present low price 


Eugene Meyer, Jr. 


Managing Director, War Finance Corporation 


levels do not warrant greater confidence than 
exists at the present time. 

If, as I thoroughly believe, greater confidence 
is justified as a matter of sound business, and if 
merchants, retailers, wholesalers; manufacturers, 
and jobbers all would resume the carrying of uor- 
mal stocks, a considerable part of the load that 
has been forced back upon the original producers 
and the country banks would be more generaliy 
distributed and more easily carried in the pro- 
cesses involved in moving our raw materials 
through the various steps that lead to the ultimate 


consumer. The distribution of the load would 
result in a freer circulation of business and would, 
in turn, improve that large part of the consuming 
market which depends upon the buying power of 
our agricultural population. 

In brief, it seems to me that, at the present 
time, no other single thing would contribute more 
to the restoration of business in a sound and con- 
servative manner than the resumption of the 
carrying of normal stocks in proportion to the 
probable needs of consumers, 

Until this resumption is brought about and 
until the normal processes of international trade 
are restored, we must provide adequate financing 

for our producers to carry their products 

until they can be marketed in an orderly 

way. The War Finance Corporation is 

helping in this difficult task, so far as it is 

possible to do under its present powers. It 

has recently approved a loan of $5,000,000 

to the Staple Cotton Co-operative Asso- 

ciation of Memphis, Tenn., to finance the 
carrying of 100,000 bales of long staple 

cotton. By the terms of the advance, the 
association agrees that, out of the 100,000 

bales pledged as security for the loan, it 

will export within one year a sufficient 
quantity to repay the full amount of the 
advance out of the proceeds of export 
sales—the cotton to be held in American 
warehouses until the time is favorable for 

export. This transaction marked the 
adoption of a new policy by the War 
Finance Corporation—a policy designed 

to meet the problems brought about by 

lack of normal foreign demand for our 
products and by the failure of our manu- 
facturers and merchants, wholesalers, 

and retailers, to carry their usual stocks. 

The announcement of this policy 

created considerable interest and was fol- 

lowed immediately by the submission of 

several other similar propositions, One 

of these, involving a loan of $6,250,000 

to the Federal International Banking 
Company of New Orleans—a_ banking 
corporation organized under the Edge 

Law with a subscribed capital of $7,000.- 
000—already has been approved. This 

loan will provide for the financing of ap- 
proximately 125,000 bales of cotton. 
Another proposition calls for an advance 

of approximately $9,000,000 to a co- 
operative organization in Texas on about 
300,000 bales of cotton; still another, an 
advance of about $6,000,000 to a similar 
organization in Oklahoma on approxi- 

mately 200,000 bales; and a fourth, an 
advance of $7,500,000 to a co-operative 
organization in the Northwest on ap- 
proximately 9,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

These transactions are now in the process 

of negotiation and it seems likely that 
arrangements will be worked out in the near 
future by which the business can be con- 
summated in a way that will be helpful to 
the producers of these commodities and at the 
same time safeguard the interests of the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps I should emphasize the fact that 
the loans will mature within the coming crop year 
and will aid in the financing of the marketing of 
the crops in an orderly way, without encouraging 
holding for speculative purposes. They will also 
help to stabilize the market; so that consumers 

(Continued on page 343) 
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MAKES MEN; MONEY ONLY BY-PRODUCT 


Ce F I didn’t have an interest in humanity and 

* in individuals—and some sentiment along 
5% with it—I wouldn’t ‘want to stay in busi- 

ness a minute. ; : 

“No man ought to have a right to advance in 
the world unless he is willing to take others along 
with him. If we had more of that sort of thing 
the country over, we would have less of dissension. 

“We lay the emphasis on man-building in our 
organization, for we feel that money is merely a 
by-product, and that, if we get the right kind of 
men and develop them properly, we will be as- 
sured of the financial return. Ten or twelve years 
ago I used to tell people that some day we would 
probably have around fifty stores; now we have 
over three hundred. We have succeeded beyond 
our fondest hopes and dreams.” 

. C. Penney, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the J. C. Penney Company, which operates 
a chain of 313 stores throughout the United 
States, selling at retail men’s and women’s cloth- 
ing, shoes, dry goods, and miscellaneous articles 
of merchandise, leaned back in his chair. 

“Ask me anything you will,” he said. 
are no secrets about our business.” 

Mr. Penney declares frankly that he has made 
his big success by helping the other fellow—a suc- 
cess and an organization far beyond his most san- 
guine dreams of ten or fifteen years ago. There 
are men in the Penney organization who, ten years 
ago, had hardly a dollar to their names, and yet 
to-day are rated well beyond the hundred-thou- 
sand dollar mark. The best part of it is that the 
Penney organization is perpetual; young men 
starting in without capital to-day will be the big 
partners in the business a few years hence. 

Is it any wonder that, with an organization such 
as this, scores of men have been willing to give up 
positions paying into the thousands of dollars to 
start in at the bottom of the Penney ladder? The 
Penney organization has an office in St. Louis 
which picks most of the young men for the 
company. 


“There 


Work for Future 


“We have generally found that the young men 
coming from the small towns of the middle west 
make the best all-around men in our organization,” 
Mr. Penney told me. “They have not been spoiled 
by the big cities and for the most part know how 
to live within their means. The harder pull a 
man has had the better he can make good with us. 

“We look for clean qualities in the young men 
we pick. A man in our organization must not 
drink, gamble, or smoke cigarettes. I prefer a 
young man who has some religious stamina. We 
like college men, when they are willing to start at 
the bottom of the ladder and work up; in fact, we 
are willing to take all that kind of men we can 
find, provided they measure up to the other quali- 
fications as well. For instance, I have in mind a 
young graduate of Cornell University who had 
been holding a rather lucrative position as an in- 
structor of Latin at.a preparatory school back 
here in the East. He resigned that position to 
come with us at $100 per month. He is making 
satisfactory progress, and I look forward to the 
time when he will be one of the partners in the 
business. 

“I never promise a young man anything when 
he starts in with us. We aim to pay him enough 
to live on in a fair degree of comfort. I usually 
prefer to underpay rather than overpay a man in 
our organization—so far as salary is concerned. 
When a man realizes that his future does not lie 
in just his salary, but in something far bigger, he 
is willing to work much harder than if he simply 
came with us because we paid a little more salary 
than John Jones, down the street. 

“We start a man in as a salesman behind the 
counter. Then, before giving him an interest, we 
learn to know him and he learns to know us. If 





How J. C. Penney Has Made His 
Big Success by Helping 
the Other Fellow 


By R. C. Crawford 


he is made of the right stuff and has character. 
the time will come when he will be placed in charge 
of a store as manager, usually an offshoot of the 
store where he has been working. Then the next 
time he changes he Sets an interest in his first 
store. If he doesn’t have the money, we are only 
too glad to loan it to him. If he is a big success 
in that store, he can establish other stores in which 
he has an interest. Then his material fortune be- 
gins to accumulate. 

“Furthermore, it will be seen that in our or- 


J. C. PENNEY 


Chairman of the Board of Directors of the J. C. Penney 
Company, which Operates a Chain of 313 Stores 
Throughout the United States 


ganization a man does not run the same risk of 
failure that he would if he had to start business 
on his own account. There is no chance of his 
being closed out, since he always has the backing 
of the corporation. We pay all the bills from our 
New York office and keep all the books here.” 


Mr. Penney told me that he did not know how — 


many of the stores he has an interest in—would 
not know without looking it up. Those who 
know him best say that he does not look upon 
money as anything particularly desirable in itself. 

In spite of the business depression, the Penney 
organization expects to do a bigger business this 
year than last. Total sales of the 313 stores last 
year were $43,000,000—and the company expects 
to pass the $50,000,000 mark this year. In July, 
its business for the year was running about 
$5,000,000 greater than the year before. 

“We took our big loss in December and marked 
everything down,” Mr. Penney explained. “The 
increase in business which resulted enabled us to 
get our money out of the goods and use it for 
buying at the lower prices. We can now make 


more frequent turn-overs ; some of our stores turn 
their goods ten times in a year. We are not bor- 
rowing a single dollar to-day to carry on our busi- 
ness; in order to keep out of debt we long ago 
made it a rule that no store could start another 
store in the chain until it had the actual cash on 
hand,” 





A feature of the Penney organization recently 
established is the Educational Department, which 
is in charge of Dr. Francis B. Short, one time 
pastor of a church which Mr. Penney attended in 
Salt Lake City. In addition to publishing a maga- 
zine, this department has charge of a correspond- 
ence course which is being taken by 2,385 man- 
agers and employees of @he Penney stares. It is 
not entirely to teach them the principles of the 
Penney organization, salesmanship, and kindred 
subjects, for it has been found that the employees 
hundreds of miles away draw much comfort and 
inspiration from the fact that the central office is 
interested in them. 

Does sentiment, does regard for the other fel- 
low in business, pay? 

Lest there be some closefisted business men 
who think being closefisted is the only way to 
make a business a success, let it be said that in the 
present depression the J. C. Penney Company is 
operating without a cent of borrowed capital, not- 
withstanding the fact that last year one hundred 
new stores were opened. 


Bought Out Partners 


As J. C. Penney sits back in his chair and un- 
folds the great secret of his business; how he 
conceived it and how a fifty-million-dollar busi- 
ness was built on the doctrine of helping the other 
fellow, it is almost like an unbelievable romance. 
He was raised in humble surroundings, the son 
of an impecunious Baptist minigter in Missouri. 
In 1899 he was working for $50 a month in an 
Evanston, Wyo., store, where he got the nucleus 
of his idea. The men he was working for be- 
lieved in helping the other fellow and from time 
to time gave their men a boost in establishing 
stores with a part interest. In 1902, he was man- 
ager of a store in Kemmerer, Wyo. His salarv 
had been advanced from $50 to $90, and he had 
also managed to save $500, thereby getting an in- 
terest in the store he was running. The next five 
years were preparatory years; he was just getting 
a foothold. He succeeded in buying out his part- 
ners in the business and, in 1907, he was ready to 
start the operation of the chain store idea which in 
the next fourteen years was to pay its own way 
and develop into 313 stores. « 

The first man J. C. Penney started out was E. 
C. Sams, now president of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany. Mr. Sams was given the managership of a 
store at Cumberland, Wyo. Sams made good 
and was given the store at Eureka, Utah, to man- 
age—with a one-third interest—Mr. Penney 
holding a two-thirds interest, and owning outright 
the stores at Cumberland and Kemmerer, The 
next step came when a store was established at 
Price, Utah, with a Mr. Thompson as manager. 
Thompson had no interest in this store, just as 
Sams had not had an interest to start with. Sams 
owned one-third of the Price store, and Penney 
two-thirds, since that was the way they had 
owned the Eureka store, from whose profits the 
Price store was established. 

Thompson got along pretty well with the Price 
store, and soon Mr. Penney and Mr. Sams de- 
cided to give him a start on his own account; so 
he was given the management of a store at Ala- 
mosa, Colorado, with a one-third intérest, while 
Sams held one-third and Penney one-third. Then 
Thompson began training a young Mr. Clinton in 
his store, and soon Clinton was given the manage- 
ment of a store at Aguilar, Colorado. He had to 
work on a salary there, just as Sams and Thomp- 
son had done in managing their first stores. 
Thompson, Sams, and Penney each owned a third 
interest in this store. But soon Clinton made 
good and he was started out in a store at Roswell, 
New Mexico—this time with a one-third interest. 
Mr. Penney dropped out of the Roswell store, 
Clinton owning a third, Thompson a third, and 
Sams a third. In the next rotation Sams dropped 
out, and the next time Thompson. 
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“In other words, the senior partner drops out 
each time a new store is established, thereby mak- 
ing room for the next fellow that must be given an 
interest,” explained Mr. Penney. “If that were 
not so, it would be impossible to give the new man 
a start. If the oldest man kept retaining his in- 
terests indefinitely, it would mean that he would 
be pyramiding himself, while the new men could 
secure only an infinitesimal interest.” 

The recital of the development of the stores 
named above is the actual history of the early 
days of the Penney organization. But, of course, 
no member of the Penney organization is limited 
to partnerships in three stores. There are manv 
who own interests in a dozen, or twenty, thirty, or 
forty stores. It will be seen that the stores did not 
produce themselves in a straight line of succession. 
One store might in the course of a few years sup- 
ply the capital for four or five other stores. These 
four or five stores in the next few years might be 
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able with their profits to start, in the aggregate, 
twenty or thirty more stores, depending on how 
well they were managed. 

“The great proportion of men that entered the 
Penney organization had no money of their own,” 
Mr. Penney said. “When it came time to start 
them out on their own hook, the company loaned 
them the money for their one-third interest. Sup- 
pose a store started out with a capital of $18,000. 
If it should make $6,000 the first year, that would 
permit a dividend to each of the three partners of 
$2,000. The man who had been advanced $6,000 
for a third interest could then pay back part of 
the money loaned him, and if the business were 
extremely successful, he might be able to pay 
back the loan in a few years. That would depend 
on his management. 

“Where does Mr. Penney come in? That is 
what hundreds of people ask me. They forget 
that every man in the Penney organization is in- 


terested in a string of stores, even if he is elim. 
inated from certain groups at the third round. 

“T believe that without my plan of giving a man 
a start in the business the success of our company 
would. have been comparatively small. You ses 
when every man working for you either is a man- 
ager or expects some day to be given an interest 
in the business, he is going to work a lot harder 
than if he is just hired to do a day’s work. Thus, 
the financial success of the stores in which you 
are directly interested is going to be much greater, 
because the men in charge of those stores know 
that to get anywhere with their own fortunes they 
must also work for your interests. I have watched 
other stores where men were not given an oppor- 
tunity to share in the interests of the company 
and they have made much slower progress. : 

“No chain is stronger than its weakest link; in 
helping our men to make a success, in giving them 
equal opportunity, we help ourselves as well.” 


WE GAN REVIVE OUR FOREIGN TRADE 





HE present condition of our trade with 
South American countries is not very 
satisfactory. Whereas but recently our ex- 

ports were mounting month-by-month to unpre- 
cedented figures, they are to-day insignificant. If 
we look solely at the facts before our eyes, we 
shall have to agree with many that this episode in 
the history of the United States is finished, and 
that we must make up our minds to revert to pre- 
war conditions, when domestic business was al- 
most our entire jnterest. 

But such a view is short-sighted in the extreme. 
In the first place, our nation can no more go back 
to its ancient policy of economic isolation than 
can our cities again be sufficient unto themselves 
—as they had to be a century or so ago. 

The United States is, and must perforce con- 
tinue to be, the foremost exporting nation of the 
world. 

We do not need to rely upon abstract argument 
to prove that our foreign trade will soon revive, 
for an examination of the fundamental facts of 
the case will show that the present depression is 
merely transient. 

The chief reason why we are not selling an ade- 
quate amount of goods to South America is that 
we have ceased to*buy an adequate amount of 
goods from South America. During the war, an 
immense demand for all of South America’s 
products arose, and because our goods were 
needed to help to supply this demand, and also 
because the South Americans were making ample 
profits and had money to spend for comforts and 
luxuries, our exports to South America rose te a 
corresponding degree. Then the war closed and 
with its ending the demand diminislied rapidly. 
But like the rest of us, the South Americans 
failed to understand that the crest of the wave had 
passed ; they continued to pile up supplies. As a 
result South America has much to sell, but can- 
not sell it except at a ruinous loss. Likewise, she 
has much to buy, but can buy little because her 
sole practical means for making payments is with 
her goods, which are at present a drug on the 
market. 


This condition in itself would greatly reduce 
our South American business, but added to it is 
the fact that we have become a large creditor of 
South America. In consequence, the exchange 
rates have risen rapidly, or, in other words, the 
price of the dollar to South Americans has in- 
creased to an almost prohibitive amount. No 
wonder they are buying so little from us! 

Of course, all of this would be promptly recti- 
fied if we could buy a good volume of South 
American goods. But this we are unable to do 
because our own business has fallen off, and this, 
in turn, is quite largely due to the lack of foreign 
orders. Thus we have arrived at a complete 
deadlock, in which everyone is anxious to move 
but is unable to do so because of the shackles im- 


This Article Tells What Should 
Be Done to Start Things 
Moving Again 
By Edward D. Kilburn 


Vice-Prestdent and General Manager 
Westinghouse Electric Internatéonal Co. 


posed by our present system of payments. Our 
chief obstacle is, therefore, a financial one. 

The solution of the problem is simple, the ex- 
tension of long-time credits to those nations in 
which we have confidence. If this can be done, 


‘if the South American can be given two, or more 


EDWARD D. KILBURN 


Vice President and General Manager Westinghouse 
Electric International Company 


years before being compelled to pay his bills, he 
will be relieved of immediate pressure and will 
escape being penalized by the present necessities. 
The business thus created will stimulate industry 
in the United States (for a slight improvement in 
our present industrial situation will have a very 
large effect), and we will begin to make demands 
upon the piled-up nitrates and metals of Chile, 
the hides and wheat of Argentine, the coffee and 
rubber of Brazil, and the varied products of other 
countries. This in turn will renew South Ameri- 
can prosperity, further business will be given to 
tts—and behold, the deadlock is broken. 


The machinery for extending these long-time 
credits has been created in the form of the new 
Foreign Trade Finance Corporation and others 
of a similar character. These organizations will 
sell their debentures here, and buy the notes, 
bonds, mortgages, and other credit instruments of 
reliable South Americans; thus enabling them to 
make purchases in the United States without re- 
course to the disarranged system of foreign ex- 
change. Of course, before this can be fully ac- 
complished, the American people must learn the 
lesson that the British have known by heart for 
many years; namely, that “trade follows the in- 
vestment” rather than the flag. But when faced 
with a critical situation, Americans have never 
shown themselves less intelligent than other peo- 
ples, so that the rapid learning of this lesson and 
a general investment in these foreign-secured de- 
bentures can be surely taken for granted. 


In addition to the institutions for facilitating 
and safeguarding our foreign investments, there 
are two other factors that are of major impor- 
tance in developing our foreign trade. These are 
our merchant marine and our foreign political 
policy, including especially the tariff. 

As regards a merchant marine, we certainly 
have one; and though it is giving rise to innumer- 
able problems on its own aecount, lack of shipping 
facilities is not one of these. Consequently, re- 
gardless of what may happen to the bulk of our 
ships, our foreign trade will be transported under 
the American flag. 

Nor need we be concerned as to the foreign 
policy of the present Administration. The tariff 
has always been essentially a football of politics. 
But times have changed since August 4, 1914, and 
the recent spectacle of certain congressmen from 
rock-ribbed Republican states voting against cer- 
tain protectionist proposals is an encouraging one. 
Protection of our infant industries is, of course, 
desirable and we must prevent our markets from 
being flooded with goods upon the production of 
which we ourselves depend. But it ¢s now gener- 
ally recognized that if we would export we must 
import a similar amount, and also that ¢f our ships 
are to carry our goods away from our shores they 
must likewise bring back to us full cargoes. Our 
future tariffs will, therefore, undoubtedly be 
framed so as to uphold these principles. 

We are therefore in possession: of all the ele- 
ments for success in foreign trade: substantia! 
financial institutions to take care of foreign 
credits, a large American merchant marine, and 2 
government to which we can confidently confide 
the handling of the tariff and similar matters. 

If our industries do their part, if by service 
and accommodation they hold their present cus- 
tomers and plan continuously to extend their for- 
eign markets at the first favorable opportunity, we 
may have confidence in what the future wil! 
bring forth. 
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IS PERSONNEL WORK A NECESSITY? 


luxury? : } 

Are such things as scientific selection, analysis 
of jobs, physical examination of workers, periodi- 
cal interviews, study of labor turn-over, employee 
clubs, centralized employment and systematic per- 
formance records bunk or business? 

is the employment of a man whose sole duty 
it is te concern himself with the personal, the hu- 
man, factors a matter of waste or an act of wis- 
om! 
. From a survey just completed it appears that 
many business concerns, in an endeavor to accel- 
erate their pilgrimage through the slough of busi- 
ness depression have regarded much if not all 
of their personnel machinery, built in more pros- 
perous times, as excess baggage, and in conse- 
quence have relegated it to the scrap-heap. On 
the other hand many other concerns have taken 
exactly the opposite view; instead of discarding, 
they are retaining and strengthening. While the 
attitude of the first group is widely reflected in the 
utter indifference to personnel matters of a large 
number of concerns which even in times of pros- 
perity gave little or no thought to this phase of 
business, it can be stated that there is another, 
though smaller, group which to-day is actually 
taking the initial steps, apparently regarding the 
present as the most auspicious time. ; 

Persons unalterably opposed to modernism in 
any shape or form, and particularly with refer- 
ence to ideas that would change the methods of 
dealing with the human factor in business, will 
be inclined to indulge in some I-told-you-so’s 
when apprised of the fact that no small number 
of organizations are to-day discarding much of 
their personnel machinery. Indeed there is dan- 
ger that many open-minded people will form 
some hasty and likewise erroneous conclusions on 
the subject. Let us look at the facts. Why have 
the concerns in the first group apparently backed 
water? Following are the chief reasons: 


I: the personnel department a necessity or a 


Employers Often At Fault 


In the first place, in most of these concerns 
the personnel work has never gotten beyond the 
experimental stage; it has never really estab- 
lished itself. Sometimes this has been due to 
the shortness of the time; sometimes it has been 
due to the inability of the personnel director to 
put himself and his work over. 

In the second place, the failure can be charged 
in many instances to the employer himself—to 
his thorough misconception of what is being at- 
tempted. Strange as it may seem to some, per- 
sonnel efforts actuated by feelings of philanthropy 
are usually predestined to failure. When the em- 
ployer, out of the goodness of his heart, has 
sought to “help” his employees, to “do something 
for them,” he has usually made a mess of things, 
and come out of it with chagrin and with the feel- 
ing that his workers have no sense of apprecia- 
.tion. On the other hand, when new personnel 
methods have been attempted and new policies 
adopted with more of an eye to business than 
benevolence, the results have usually been pleas- 
inging both to the employer and the employee. 

In a number of cases the fault has lain with the 
personnel directors. These men were attempting 
a work for which they were poorly qualified, in 
temperament, aptitude and training. Either they 
had no understanding of the principles underly- 
ing all successful personnel plans, or they had ac- 
quired, somewhere, a “system”—a cure-all scheme 
~-which supposedly could be picked up bodily and 
applied anywhere at any time. There are some 


niembers of the personnel profession—if such it 
can be called—who have much to answer for 
when the utter failure of personnel work in many 
concerns is brought to view and the reason for 
that failure analyzed. These members are those 
who, for purely commercial purposes, propose to 


Most Progressive Concerns, Des- 
pite Business Slump, Retain 
Employee Benefits 


By W. M. Jackson 


make a personnel man out of any one; propose 
to take a shipping clerk or mail carrier and give 
him methods of such infailibility that he cannot 
fail to make good. 

With the great notice given to this phase of 
business, beginning a few years before the war 
and greatly accentuated by the war, there sprang 
up a number of disciples preaching each a differ- 
ent personnel doctrine. First came the psycholo- 
gist who stoutly maintained that so far as the mat- 
ter of selection was concerned psychology was the 
answer. Then came the several schools of char- 
acter analysts or physiognomists. Like the psy- 
chologist, they had much of value to offer, but in 
common with him they made two serious mis- 
takes. First, they decreed that every other sys- 
tem was no good; and, second, they fell into the 
error of thinking that ability to judge applicants 








Think Right 


HEN the fish jump into the boat no 

bait is needed. Those who regarded 
their personnel departments as bait to draw 
workers to their plants in the days when 
workers were as elusive as brook-trout, no 
longer need such lures. But those who have 
looked upon their personnel departments 
“with more of an eye to business than be- 
nevolence”’ have found the results of perma- 
nent value. They realize that the personnel 
department bears the same relation to the 
quality and quantity and cost of labor that 
the purchasing department bears to the ma- 
terial supply. Some far-seeing concerns are 
actually taking advantage of slack trade to 
build up for the first time a common-sense 
contact with employees which will not be the 
outgrowth of an exigency. Let Mr. Jackson 
set you to thinking right in the matter. 








is the chief, if not the only, requisite of the suc- 
cessful employment manager. 

Then we have with us to-day, in addition to the 
above, the phrenologist, the palmist, the. grapholo- 
gist, the receiver of psychic impressions, and so 
on and so forth. Small wonder that many em- 
ployers scoff, and many others whose intentions 
are the best sooner or later lose, all patience and 
declare at last that they are “off” this “scientific 
stuff” forever ! 

A fourth reason for the rejection of the per- 
sonnel department can best be set forth by refer- 
ence to the action of a very large manufacturing 
concern located near New York City. The direc- 
tor was one of the leading personnel men of the 
country. He is a man of splendid personality, 
excellent training, and long and valuahle experi- 
ence. He has a broad understanding of person- 
nel work. and there was nothing erratic or cranky 
about any of his methods or policies. He was 
safe, sane and constructive, and to all outward ap- 
pearances was conducting a most successful de- 
partment. Apparently there was no good reason 
why he and most of his co-workers should be 
dismissed, and the greater part of his work dis- 
continued. Yet that is what has happened. A mi- 
nor reason for this action is that the director was 
a little too much inclined to devote time and 
energy to certain outside personnel activities with 
which he was identified. 

But the chief cause of trouble was that he 
failed to keep his employer “sold” on the work 
he was doing for the company. The department 
had been in operation a number of years. With 


the passage of time, and in the absence of ade-— 


quate accounting of results by the director, the 
employer forgot the former difficulties encoun- 
tered, mistook the director’s reticence for laxity, 
and suddenly decided that the whole thing was a 
needless expense. Six months from now he may 
be of a different opinion; he may discover that 
a lot of noise and hurrah isn’t at all necessary to 
the conduct of effective personnel work. But, as 
the case stands, the moral is clear: In any large 
organization it is absolutely necessary that per- 
sons in charge of those departments which do not 
directly produce dollars and cents be in a position 


_ at all times to render a strict accounting of the 


expense involved; and what is perhaps more im- 
portant, make it a special point to keep the man- 
agement informed on the direct or indirect sav- 
ings accomplished. This is particularly true w 
reference to other new departments, similar to 
the personnel, which have not come to be gen- 
erally considered as altogether necessary to the 
conduct of business. 


Every business to-day has centralized buying. 
Every business has a purchasing department 
which buys all goods and materials. No sensible 
employer would allow each of his salesmen to do 
his own buying, or permit each department head 
to purchase his own supplies. 

Not so with the buying or hiring of labor. 
Some large employers still consider it entirely 
proper for the superintendents, or the foremen, 
or the department heads to do their own hiring, to 
do their own bargaining for human services. It 
would be misguiding to intimate, however, that 
centralized employing has not made great strides 
within the present generation ; but centralized em- 
ploying is but one phase of personnel work, but 
one function of a real personnel department. The 
reaction which we are discussing has little affected 
this phase, although as illustrated by the above 
case, this most generally accepted function has 
sometimes fallen a victim to the desire to make a 
clean sweep. And, as is often the case in such 
circumstances, the good is classed with the bad, 
the proved with the unproved. 


The Other Side of the Story 


Another case is that of a large concern in the 
Middle West. This concern has long been noted 
for its personnel activities. There has been noth- 
ing of a fly-by-night character in its plans or poli- 
cies. The management has taken the keenest in- 
terest in the various employee activities, and has 
given fullhearted support to progressive methods 
affecting personnel relations. But a few months 
ago, for causes entirely foreign to the present sub- 
ject, the company found itself in deep water fin- 
ancially. In the common parlance, it was about 
to “go under.” The company was reorganized. 
Many official heads were severed, and more than 
one department was wiped out of existence. 
Among them was the personnel department. I 
have no doubt but that in spite of facts and fig- 
ures, in spite of really splendid accomplishments 
of the department, more than one prominent 
stockholder was inclined to charge the near fail- 
ure of the company largely to “personnel fol-de- 
rol.” A few other cases of thts kind might be 
cited. 

Now let us turn to the other side of the picture. 
In group number two are a number of the best- 
known organizations in the country. Instead of 
curtailing in any way their personnel and em- 
ployee activities, these concerns—and there are 
many of them—are going right ahead with their 
plans. As an officer of one company said to me: 

“We are not going to let this temporary depres- 
sion blind us to the fact that our personnel de- 
partment and our employee activities are real 
money savers. As we see it, there is all the more 
reason now for these activities—not less reason. 
Some months ago at our officers’ meeting there 
was some little discussion of the subject. There 
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was no desire to take any hasty action, but since 
two or three officers were somewhat skeptical 
about some of the things we had been doing, the 
personnel director was called in. Jom. 

“ ‘For three years prior to the organization of 
the personnel department,’ the personnel director 
said, ‘there was an average expenditure of $55,- 
000 a year on want ads alone. Since that time 
this item has averaged less than $10,000. Before 
the inauguration of preliminary physical examina- 
tions and yearly re-examinations, the loss through 
absence due to sickness and the constant replac- 
ing of employees physically unfit was something 
like $25,000. For the past fiscal year that item 
was approximately $8,000.’ 

“He had other facts and figures, but those two 
sufficed. If every personnel man was as much 
on the job as ours you would hear few concerns 
questioning the advisability of these activities.” 

In this group are such concerns as the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, General Electric Company, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, the National 
Cloak & Suit Company, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, Guaranty Trust Company, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, National Bank 
of Commerce in New York, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company of Boston, and a host of others. 
Indeed, in going over the list of the principal fin- 
ancial, commercial and manufacturing concerns of 
the country, one will find only an occasional or- 
ganization that has recently made any radical 
change in its personnel plans and policies. 

With a few exceptions, the defections fall with- 
in the second and third classes of concerns from 
the standpoint of size and importance. The in- 
ference might be that only the big corporations 
can afford to undertake the organization of per- 
sonnel activities of any scope. Refuting this are 
two facts; first, hundreds of middle-sized con- 
cerns have already followed the lead of the larger 
organizations with every evidence of success ; sec- 
ond, many others are taking steps to adopt more 
advanced personnel methods and inaugurate va- 
rious activities related to the human or personal 
side of the business. 


Most Successful Methods Employed 


In this latter group is one of the best-known 
newspaper organizations. The significant thing 
about this, so far as the writer’s information goes, 
is that this is the first organization of its kind 
to enter into all phases of personnel work. A 
thorough-going personnel department is being or- 
ganized, the employee club activities are being 
broadened, and a medical department is to be in- 
stalled, while other personnel features hitherto 
practically unknown in the newspaper business are 
being introduced. 

In spite of the reactionary tendencies in cer- 
tain quarters with reference to some phases of 
personnel work, my investigation shows that 
everywhere the training and education of em- 
ployees has grown steadily in favor. On this 
subject very little reactionary sentiment was en- 
countered. A dozen years ago the number of 
business institutions actively interesting them- 
selves in the training and education of their em- 

. ployees could be counted almost on one’s fingers. 
To-day the number will probably run into four 
figures. There may be much disagreement as to 
the value of some personnel activities, but to- 
day it is almost universally agreed that training 
pays, and that the acquiring of a business educa- 
tion by the employee is a matter with which the 
employer may well concern himself. 

A brief analysis of the methods used, and of 
the extent to which the various business, manu- 
facturing and financial concerns have entered into 
employee-training will be interesting. First come 
those concerns which conduct classes upon the 
premises ; second, those which in addition to con- 

‘ducting their own classes, offer special induce- 
ments to their older employees to take up outside 
studies. In the third group are those which have 
no inside classes, but in accordance with pre- 
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scribed rules give financial backing to employees 
enrolling in local business schools or colleges, or 
taking correspondence courses. Finally, there is 
a growing number of business organizations 
which, while offering no financial aid, lend en- 
couragement on educational matters by making 
arrangements with proper educational institutions 
for addresses to the employees on education and 
self-improvement. These addresses are usually 
followed by an educational survey, conducted by a 
representative of the school, in order that the at- 
titude and wishes of each employee may be ascer- 
tained and opportunity given for enrollment in 
the course which will lend the greatest aid to his 
promotion and progress. 

It has been stated that those concerns which 
have been most successful in their experience with 
various personnel activities are those which have 
approached the subject with more of an eye to 
business than benevolence. As one employer ex- 
pressed it, ““What is good business for the em- 
ployer is always good business for the employee ; 
what many employers need is a different concep- 
tion of what is good business in dealing with their 
workers.” As another expressed it, “Broad- 
minded selfishness is far superior to short-sighted 
philanthropy.” 


Features of Personnel Plans 


Here are set forth briefly the most common, 
and hence the most generally accepted, features of 
the personnel phase of business, together with 
brief comments by employers showing why they 
consider each particular feature “good business.” 

Centralized Employing—‘“It’s a time saver; a 
money saver. It insures better and more readily 
accessible records. It gives us a better class of 
people.” 

Preliminary Physical Examinations — “They 
eliminate the physically unfit; they enable us to fit 
the worker to the job; they give opportunity for 
pointing out and correcting in their early stages 
many disorders which might eventually seriously 
impair the health and efficiency of our employees.” 

Periodical Re-examination, Health Service— 
“Reduces materially sick payroll, and hence in- 
creases production. Reduces accidents. Makes 
for a more healthy and contented force. Pro- 
motes a feeling of good will. Reduces labor turn- 
over. Contributes to a sense of security amo 
employees. Improves the quality of the work.” 
(To-day over nine hundred American concerns 
have medical departments. ) 

Training and Education—“The growth of the 

business depends upon the growth of the em- 
ployees. Training enables us to fill vacancies 
from the inside. The employee who isn’t inter- 
ested in his own progress isn’t interested in his 
firm’s progress. Every employee is an invest- 
ment. One way of getting dividends is to make 
him worth more to us.” 
_ Employee Clubs—“The best way of encourag- 
ing the group spirit—the spirit of co-operation. 
The club makes provision for that self-expres- 
sion which is so necessary to the happiness and 
contentment of normal human beings. It has 
given our institution tone—before, we sounded 
flat. It has given a homelike flavor to this place 
of business, because it allows every employee to 
do something besides work, to think about some- 
thing besides business. The various activities 
participated in are veritable safety-valves.” 

Old Age Pensions—“When a man has given 
us a great many years of honest, efficient service, 
the least we can do is to provide a competence, if 
er. for the non-producing period of his 
ife.” 

Group Life Insurance—“Reduces labor turn- 
over and promotes good will.” 

Savings Plan—“Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
men who are thrifty are honest, industrious, de- 
pendable, willing, business-like, ambitious and 
economical with equipment and snpplies. When 
you encourage thrift you encourage all of those 
qualities so much desired in your employees.” 


Records of Performance—“We don’t want our 
employees to have to ask for raises. Our desire 
is to ‘beat them to it.’ They know that perform. 
ance counts, that performance is actually re. 
corded, and that at reasonable intervals they will 
get an increase if they are entitled to it.” 

Analysis of Jobs—‘By recording the conse:isus 
of opinion as to the all-around requirements of 
each job we have greatly increased our efficiency 
in placing, in transferring and in promoting.” 

Prizes for Suggestions—“This encourages ini- 
tiative and increases an employee’s interest in his 
work. It has saved us many thousand of dollars, 
Because this is true, we are liberal with our 
prizes.” 

Analysis of Turnover—“This enables us to cor- 
rect wrong practices and tendencies, to eliminate 
‘sore spots’—to know in just what particulars we 
are weak in our employee relations. It is an in- 
dispensable guide post.” : 

House Organ—“Our House Organ is our com- 
mon meeting ground. It is the mirror of the ac- 
tivities of this business. It announces our plans 
and reflects our policies. It keeps every one in- 
formed on every subject of interest to our 
people.” 

Other features could be mentioned. But the 
above will probably suffice to show how wide is 
the range of personnel activities occupying safe 
entrenchments to-day. Neither time nor circum- 
stance can remove or dislocate most of these ex- 
pressions of sound business policy in dealing with 
the human factor. Methods and applications 
must needs vary. But there are laws governing 
human relations in business as irrevocable as the 
law of supply and demand ; and no wise employer 
can at any time afford to ignore these instrumen- 
talities which ‘are the product of experience in 
meeting and dealing with those laws. 





A Word to Employers 
By Arthur Sullivan 


T would be considered suicidal if a business 
man attempted to conduct his business without 
considering the maintenance and depreciation 

charges upon his equipment. It is carefully fig- 
ured out how long a new machine will last ; a de- 
preciation charge will be made either upon the: 
per unit production, or annual depreciation; in 
addition there will be a maintenance charge, money: 
expended that the life of the equipment may be 
lengthened. When the machine has outlived its 
usefulness, the depreciation reserve is cashed in 
and new equipment purchased. 

On the other hand, we think nothing critical 
of the man who gives no consideration to the ele- 
ment of human maintenance and depreciation. 
How many business men consider the day-to-day 
friction of the employer-employee relationship, 
which is tending toward an industrial breach, as 
an item of maintenance? A manager would not 
think of allowing a knocking, creaking machine 
to be used without having it repaired, but a com- 
plaining, criticising employee is allowed to mul- 
tiply his complaints without any thought being 
given to it until the whole human structure is 
broken down. 

Should we not have a maintenance charge to: 
repair these temporary human breakdowns? 

How many employers can, at the end of a year, 
sit down and figure out what has been done to 
make the employer-employee relationship closer 
and more secure. Are there any little acts or 
kindnesses which the employer can cash in with 
his employees to get more efficiency? If not, 
then he has no employee depreciation fund. 

The employee depreciation and maintenance 
charge must become an essential element in 
modern business, if periodic labor depression is 
to be avoided. 





The secret of success lies not in doing your 
own work, but in recognizing the right man to 
do it.—Carnegie. 
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GOING THROUGH HARD TIMES ON “HIGH” 


AKE a look at our office. It will help you to 
7 understand how it comes that we are pulling 
through on ‘high.’ ” 

Mr. J. A. Wheeler, treasurer of the Mead & 
Wheeler Company, of Chicago, indicated by a 
gesture the cluster of desks and workers about 
him 

“You see,” he continued, “there is no segrega- 
All of us work together. We have no 
What you notice ex- 


tions. 
secrets from one another. 


presses the spirit of our organization—fellow- 


ship 
At this moment, conversation was interrupted 
by two members of the sales force who edged 


up and examined a paper which had been lying - 


on one corner of Mr. Wheeler’s desk. 

“T see you went ahead of me yesterday,” one 
of them said to the other. “You want to watch 
your step to-day or you'll find a surprise waiting 
for you on that blank to-morrow.” 

The two men moved away. Mr. Wheeler 
smiled. 

“There you have it again,” he went on. “That 
sales sheet is posted every morning on the south- 
west corner of my desk. It shows the daily sales 
record of every man for the current month, the 
quota he is expecting to meet, and a comparison 
of his work with the same period last year. It 
isn’t for my use alone. Every man in the office 
consults it. It’s the cause of no end of friendly 
rivalry.” i 

“But how does ‘fellowship,’ as you call it, 
operate to lessen the ill effects of a general busi- 
ness depression?” I asked. 


Weekly Fellowship Meetings 


“T’ll tell you,” was the reply. “When our com- 
pany was organized eleven years ago its material 
assets consisted of one table and two chairs. My 
partner and myself shared this slender equipment 
and began in this manner a close, intimate fellow- 
ship which has come to be characteristic of the 
spirit of our entire organization. I do not think 
we could have selected intentionally a better ideal 
around which to crystallize our efforts for the 
years to come. 

“Loyalty is @ more permanent asset in any 
business organization than ability.” 

“We have never had a man leave us. Every 
man whom we have taken into our organization 
is still with us. Fellowship is the reinforcement 
with which we have strengthened the framework 
of our business structure. 

“The psychology of the thing is somewhat like 
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“There is no segregation of individuals behind closed doors or partitions in the 
office of the Mead & Wheeler Company” 





‘to secure some stock in the company. 





Methods That Keep One Concern 
Functioning Effectively 
Despite Slump 


By Orin Crooker 


this: almost any salesman can be a good salesman 
in good times. When difficult conditions prevail, 
it requires, usually, something more than personal 
initiative to spur a man to secure business. Fel- 
lowship is a most effective means to this end. We 
want everyone to feel that he is a part—a vital 
part—of the organization. A salesman is better 
armed for his work if he feels he is inside the 
business family, so to speak, and not merely a 
hireling. 

“We have made it a policy to help every man 
Conse- 
quently, when business conditions are good—and 
when they are not so good—each man is always 
trying to figure out how to make his own work 
show more satisfactory results. 

“Our method of promoting fellowship finds 
outward expression, in part, in a get-together 
meeting which we hold weekly ; our executive and 
sales forces assemble each Monday morning. It 
isn’t ‘blue Monday’ with any of us either, for we 
give ourselves optimistically to making plans for 
the week’s sales effort. Each man brings up the 
particular prospects upon which he is working and 
sets forth any unusual difficulties that he may have 
experienced. Fellowship here has full sway. 
Some one of our number suggests a telling argu- 
ment to be used by a perplexed salesman or, per- 
haps, another man recalls a business acquaintance 
who can be rallied to the aid of the man who 
has encountered difficulties. 

“The line of least resistance is marked out and 
the close of the meeting may find two or three of 
the men leaving their own work to go out and 
help some of the others close up sales that are 
hanging fire. No one gets credit in such cases 
but the man with whom the business originates. 
It is a friendly game of give and take—with 
loyalty to the firm as a background. 

“Our Fellowship Club is the outcome of an 
effort to give concrete form to the idea carried in 
its name. Its membership is inclusive ; chauffeurs, 
packing room help, stenographers, salesmen, ex- 
ecutives—everyone, in fact, belongs. It is a co- 
operative organization made up of individuals 
who are thinking co-operation all the time. It 
meets regularly in business session once a month. 
At other times its members enjoy a picnic together 


‘the close of the year. 





or participate in some purely recreational exploit. 

“Through this organization we endeavor, also, 
to encourage thrift. Two or three years ago we 
offered to add fifty cents to each dollar, within 
certain limits, that any of its members—except 
the officers of our company—should save sys- 
tematically during the year. This has been a 
great help in cementing our organization. Each 
member may elect to deposit with the company 
from one to twelve and one-half dollars each 
month. At the end of the year the full amount 
is returned with interest, together with an addi- 
tional sum from the company amounting to fifty 
per cent. of the member’s deposit. Persistent 
members share also in dividends forfeited by 
members who may withdraw. 


Advantages of Thrift Plan 


“There were twenty-six in our organization 
last year who participated in this plan. These in- 
dividuals saved $2,680 and to this we added the 
sum of $1,340. About half of the participating 
members saved the full amount, or $150. This 
was increased to $237 by interest and the addition 
from the company. Eleven savings accounts were 
opened by these twenty-six members within a few 
days after the first of the year. Most of them 
deposited the full amount which they had received. 

“This method of encouraging thrift has its _ 
advantages to us. A stenographer, for instance, 
who may have received an offer to go elsewhere 
at a somewhat higher salary is apt to think twice 
before leaving us, since under our rules she may 
withdraw only her deposits if she leaves before 
Furthermore, we charge 
off to expenses each month the amount we find 
we must contribute as our part of the agreement. 
Consequently, at the close of the year we do not 
find ourselves faced with a heavy bonus disburse- 
ment or other Christmas gifts to employees. And 
of course our Fellowship Club payments rightly 
may be deducted when income tax reports are 
filed. 

Take it all in all, we find that fellowship not 
only promotes loyalty and length of service but 
in the case of- salesmen it developes strength and 
selling power. It reenforces our organization, not 
unlike the steel rods embedded in concrete. 

“Of course, we have not been unaware that 
business comes less easily than it did a while back. 
But we haven’t had to come down into ‘low.’ 

“The splendid feeling of fellowship which has 
grown up in our midst keeps us functioning on 
‘high.’ ” 


A “get-together” meeting of the salesmen and executives of the Mead & Wheeler 
Company. Fellowship has tts inning here 
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HARVEST MONEY WILL AID BUSINESS 


out of season now, and should be put in 

cold storage, at least until after the 
autumn trade is over. This is the time of year 
when business is bound to become more brisk, 
and when the purpose of every merchant and 
producer should be to make the most out of the 
autumn trade. Once in ten years or so, when 
financial and monetary conditions are extraor- 
dinarily unsound and threatening, the so-called 
autumn boom is omitted; but in the other nine 
years it invariably occurs. 

What, then, is the basis of this autumn trade? 
It is the harvesting and marketing of a vast total 
of agricultural products, representing about five- 
sixths of our aggregate supply of all kinds of 
crude materials, or about one-fifth of the yearly 
aggregate sales of all industries in the United 
States taken together. 

The gross yearly receipts of the American 
people, estimated by adding together the gross 
receipts or revenues of all persons, firms, and 
corporations, are probably about $90,000,000,000 
per annum. Of this, the crops last year repre- 
sented $19,856,000,000, while in 1919 they 
amounted to $24,961,000,000. For the current 
year their total value will probably be about 
$12,500,000,000, as the prices of farm products 
have been more than cut in two. (All of these 
figures include both crops and animal products.) 

Of course, the harvesting and crop movement 
are regular, ordinary events to which most people 
never give a thought. It remains true, neverthe- 
less, that it would be profitable for almost every- 
one to give these events very careful thought; 
for they carry with them opportunties which can 
be grasped only if foreseen. Of the total crop 
output of the whole year, about 45 per cent. is 
marketed in the four months of September to 
December, inclusive, and this huge operation has 
a stimulating influence upon almost every busi- 
ness wherever located, in any nook or corner of 
the United States. It is worth observing just 
what happens during this autumn trade. 


2 eres and pessimism are 


New Buying Power Every Autumn 


The first important step is the harvesting oi our 
wheat crops in July and August; for wheat, next 
to cotton, is our most important cash crop. Other 
grains, cotton, and potatoes, together with minor 
crops, make up a vast total. Within a few weeks 
after harvesting, all of these commodities begin 
to move in large and larger quantities from the 
agricultural areas to the industrial centers and 
the seaports. Generally this movement is from 
the West and South, to the East and North. It 
would take about $10,000,000,000 to pay for all 
the agricultural products which are thrown on 
the market in the last four months of the year, 
or harvested and held by the farmers for the feed- 
ing of stock and the like. Yet the total supply of 
all kinds of money in the United States in banks, 
treasuries, the tills of merchants, and the pockets 
of the people is only about $8,000,000,000. 

If we were to pay the farmer all in cash every 
autumn, we should have a regular annual bank 
panic about the first of October. What we 
actually do, therefore, is to pay him partly in 
cash, checks, and domestic exchange—but mostly 
in goods. We handle the trade between the farm 
and the city just as we manage our foreign com- 
merce, through paying for what we buy mostly 
in goods and products, and merely settling the 
balance in cash. Thus, while grain, vegetables, 
and other farm products are moving to the North 
and East in large volumes, cars are going back 
westward and southward full of drygoods, farm 
implements, imported wares, and general mer- 
chandise. 

New buying power is created every autumn by 
the marketing of the crops. As the farmer real- 
izes upon these, he purchases all sorts of goods 


When the Crops Move East and 
North, Manufactured Goods 
Go West and South 


By Paul Clay 
“Forbes” Staff Economist 


from both local and distant dealers and manu- 
facturers. The latter in turn are thereby enabled 
to buy both raw materials and finished goods; so 
that the new purchasing power passes on and on 
from one to another until the trade of every 
section and every business feels the vitalizing in- 
fluence. 

The farmer must sell rather promptly, be- 
cause while his crops are growing his expenses 
are considerable and his receipts almost nil. And 
the consumer must buy in order to supply him- 
self with the necessities of life. Thus, in ordi- 
nary times, the special autumn trade is certain to 
occur. 

A peculiarity of this trade is that the stimu- 








Spending the Crops 


F the Government were to loan 

$1,000,000,000 to Europe to be used to 
purchase goods and.supplies in this coun- 
try, the business world would be ayog 
with the news. Well, that isn’t going to 
hap pen—at least, not right away. But the 
farmers of the U.S. A. are going to have 
this fall about $12,500,000,000 in farm 
products to spend—or exchange—for 
various goods and chattels which they 
may need or may fancy they need, for 
farmers are good spenders when the 
crops are in. Would a fall boom be a 
life-saver for you? Then read care- 
fully what Paul Clay says about the 
probabilities and prepare to reap the full 
benefit. 
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lating influence of the crop movement is much 
greater than the physical proportions of the move- 
ment itself. In other words the trade and traffic 
brought about directly or indirectly as a result 
of the harvesting and crop movement is usually 
three to five times as great in the aggregate as 
the crop movement itself. This is well illustrated 
from the statistics of railroad traffic. In the 
typical year our railroads move about 1,300,000,- 
000 tons of freight excluding that received from 
connecting roads, and of this only about 150,- 
000,000 tons consist of agricultural products. 

During the last four months of the year the 
quantity of farm products moved by rail is only 
about 2,500,000 tons per month greater than at 
other seasoris, whereas the grand total of railroad 
traffic is about 11,500,000 tons greater. One 
might almost say that every ton of products 
shipped from the farm causes three to five tons 
of other goods to be shipped partly to the farms 
and partly elsewhere. Only a.moderate fraction 
of this three to five tons actually goes to the 
farms, but it is the new buying power arising in 
the first instance from the sale of farm products 
that is the main cause of the additional freight 
movement. 

It is easy to see how the movement of farm 
products helps trade and traffic in other indus- 
tries. In some of the great cotton states, for 
example, the production and sale of this com- 
modity furnishes the people with so large a part 
of their total income that one can actually fore- 
tell the year’s prosperity of whole states as soon 
as it becomes known how large the cotton crop is 
going to be and what price it is going to bring. 
Likewise, in two or three northwestern states 
the receipts and profits from spring wheat rule 


the prosperity of the people. It has sometimes 
occurred that crop figures foreshadowed the pros- 
perity of railroads in certain sections more ac- 
curately than did the monthly earnings of the 
roads themselves. 

Export trade, too, is greatly helped in the 
autumn by the outward movement of farm prod- 
ucts. In the typical December our total exports 
are 70 to 80 per cent. larger than in July, and the 
increase is mostly composed of farm products, 
But Europe, in order to pay us for these products, 
always finds it necessary to ship us extra large 
amounts of her own goods. She could not pay 
in cash because there is not money enough in the 
world to handle such large transactions on a cash 
basis. Accordingly our import trade almost in- 
variably shows a handsome increase from mid- 
summer to autumn. 

Wholesale and retail business is helped by the 
distribution and redistribution of farm and food 
products ; for these go first to the millers and food 
manufacturers, thence to the jobbers, and finally 
to the wholesale and retail grocers. Even the 
general public buys more heavily during the 
autumn months because of the larger supply of 
spending money resulting from the activity of 
trade. Typical retail stores sell 20 to 30 per 
cent. more goods in October and November than 
in July; and in December, owing to the Christmas 
trade, their sales vastly exceed these figures. 


Crop Money Should Start Activity 


Bank clearings, on account of the universal 
activity, begin to increase in September, and are 
much larger during the last quarter of the year 
than at any other time. The October clearings 
sometimes run 15 per cent. ahead of July; and we 
must keep in mind that these clearings are a good 
measure of trade activity, since they consist 
merely of the sums of all the checks drawn on 
the banks. Even the mineral industries are in- 
directly helped by the crop movement ; the larger 
trade activity creates a demand for steel, coal, 
and other metals or minerals, and business men 
everywhere lay their plans for the future some- 
what upon the basis of the degree of prosperity 
indicated by the crops. In pig iron, for ex- 
ample, November and December are almost 
habitually the months when the best buying de- 
mand occurs. In copper the demand usually 
picks up in December. 

Nor is this autumn trade at all apt to be 
omitted in years of depression like the present. 
On the contrary, it is all the more likely to occur 
because of the depression. In circumstances like 
these the force most needed to bring about a 
business revival is a public buying movement. 
When goods and products do not sell, merchants, 
manufacturers, and producers must reduce their 
payrolls or even shut down some of their plants, 
and business becomes more depressed. There 1s 
nothing like the harvesting period to bring on a 
buying movement. Its effectiveness lies in the 
fact that the farmer is forced to sell, while the 
consumer is forced to buy; and when once the 
selling and buying begins each industry and each 
community in its turn is thereby supplied with 
funds for buying. 

But we need not rest our hopes upon mere 
theory. There have been three serious business 
depressions within recent experience, and it is 4 
matter of record that in each case the crop move- 
ment actually did bring with it a large and gen- 
eral increase in trade activity. Economists have 
managed to také the measure of trade activity by 
adding together such comprehensive returns as 
railroad revenues, bank clearings, iron and steel 
production, foreign trade and the like, and ob- 
taining a sort of composite or total of the busi- 
ness of the whole country from month to moath. 
These measures or “trade barometers,” as they 

(Continued on page 343) 
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rink makes a man’s senses keener; he sees, 
hears and feels things that are not real, but 
abnormal. He bases his actions on his thoughts, 
ideas and impulses that are not sound. That’s 
just what war does to business and industry. The 
banker, suddenly handling millions where he 
handled but thousands, becomes loose and takes 
chances which formerly he would have thought 
unsound. The manufacturer, faced by ever-ris- 
ing costs of materials, comes to take little heed 
to expense and seeks only to make his prices 
higher and higher, to make profits over costs. 
Labor, getting unprecedented wages, instead of 
increasing effort and production, reduces it, try- 
ing to get still higher wages. War by its un- 
wholesome stimulation undermines everything.— 
Henry Ford. 

x * x 

You must seek knowledge. 

not seek you.—Madame Curie. 
* * x 


Knowledge will 


Our nation needs men who can increase the 
number of bushels of wheat to the acre, develop 
our water power, preserve our forests, carry our 
manufactures to the markets overseas, establish 
credits and build up a sound and enduring struc- 
ture of finance that can withstand the strain of 
universal war, famine and revolution. But it 
needs ideas as much as it needs corn or cattle or 
ships, and America needs ideals more than it 
needs ideas. The ideals which it needs must be 
of the kind that can be transplanted into reality. 
Ideals that end in rhetoric are worthless.—Presi- 
dent Clifton D. Gray, of Bates College. 

* * x 

[ confess that in my experience with young 
men the capacity that I have found least often is 
the capacity to be accurate. I have set greater 
store by the discovery that I could absolutely de- 
pend upon what a man said than I have ever set 
by anything that his friends may say, who are 
- in close contact with him and in a position to 
ODServe 


his daily work.—Secretary of State 
Hughes. 
‘ - + &£ 
All modern industrial and mercantile expansion 


depends upon courage. It explains progress. It 
determines the limits of individual success. It is 
the physical expression of confidence and belief. 

Business moves forward only so far as it is led 
by men with the vision of new conditions, new 
ideas, new forces, new methods—and the courage 
‘o put them through. 

Business weaklings are left behind at the end 
ol every period of inflation. Courage is not gov- 
erned by conditions; it controls conditions. It 
not only recognizes, but eliminates, weak organi- 
zation, mistakes, inefficiency. 

Courage is inspired by knowledge. Knowledge 
dispels fear. Knowledge of your business— 
timely and dependable Facts aud Figures from 
every department—points out weakness and 


waste; while knowledge of better methods, with 
courage, eliminates them.—Ernst & Ernst. 
*x* * * 
If you will take the trouble to study and think, 
- will unquestionably stand out among your 
eilows, 


If you will throw yourself into your 
job, whatever it is, study all you see and hear, 
really crave a chance to use all your powers, you 
need not generally hunt success, for success will 
seek you out——A. Barton Hepburn. 


The Single Track Man 


There is a man in our little town, 
So careful and thrifty, they say, ; 
He counts every seed in his garden in Spring 
And dusts all his tools when he puts them away. 
) 
This man has a job in a town miles away, 
But he never misses his train. 
He’s on time in the morning, he’s on time at night, 
In sunshiny weather or rain. 


He always reads the same news sheet 
O’ mornings, and at night 

He buys one like the night before 
And reads the ink off quite. 


Now recently it happened 
A once-in-a-life chance came, 

And knocked right at his big front door, 
And even called his name. 


But this man in our town couldn’t answer. 
He hadn’t a word to say. 

He had run so long on a single track 
He knew no other way. 


And so he gets the seven-ten, 
And the five-fifteen as well. 
And he’ll soon be wearing blinders, 
As near as we can tell. 
—Jane Bates. 
* * * 


If you want to succeed in the world you must 
make your own opportunities as you go on. The 
man who waits for some seventh wave to toss 
him on dry land will find that the seventh wave 
is a long time coming. . You can commit no 
greater folly than to sit by the roadside until 
some one comes along and invites you to ride 
with him to wealth and influence—John B. 
Gough. 

* ok x 

Loyalty is a two-sided arrangement. Before 
men can give it an employer must have earned it. 
I early realized, as every employer must realize, 
that you cannot make men loyal against their own 
interests. If it can be shown them that it will be 
to their advantage to follow refractory labor 
union leaders, if they can be made to believe that 
they can do better for themselves by not being 
friendly to their employer, then men cannot be 
expected to throw in their lot with you heart and 
soul. But if you can prove to them by your 
everyday actions and your attitude toward them 
that you have their interests at heart and are 
anxious to do the right thing by them, then you 
can win the loyalty of every man who is made of 
the right stuff and is willing to do the fair thing 
by his employer.—E. P. Ripley. 

+ 2. 2 

There are two things necessary for the en- 
richment of life, mentally, physically, socially, 
and spiritually. They are very simple and are 
known of all men. One is hard work and the 
other is a determination to do right—Calvin 
Coolidge. 


*x* * * 


To work, to help, and to be helped, to learn 
sympathy through suffering, to learn faith by 
perplexity, to reach truth through wonder ; be- 
hold! this is what it is to prosper; this is what it 
is to live-——Phillips Brooks. 


I pity no man because he has to work. If he 
is worth his salt, he will work. I envy the man 
who has a work worth doing, and does it well. 
There never has been devised, and there never 
will be devised, any law which will enable a man 
to succeed save by the exercise of those qualities 
which have always been the prerequisites of suc- 
cess—the qualities of hard work, of keen intelli- 
gence, of unflinching will—Theodore Roosevelt. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 





It is unfair to condemn the man who appears 
to be no good. He may turn out to be a genius. 
Take Knut Hamsun. Even as a youngster he 
wanted to be a writer. For years, however, he 
was unable to find a publisher. He drifted from 
job to job. In Norway he tried to become a 
shoemaker and in the United States he was a 
farm hand, a worker in a logging camp, a coal 
heaver, a road mender, a school teacher, a sur- 
veyor’s assistant, and in Chicago he was a street 
car conductor. He was such a poor conductor, 
however, that he was fired. It seemed to be im- 
possible for him to remember the names of the 
streets. He would forget to ring the bell. The 
people who knew him then thought he was little 
more than a fool. 

To-day, however, his books are translated into 
half a dozen languages or more, and last year he 
was awarded the Nobel prize. The young fellow 
who looks like a fool to you may turn out to be a 
genius. 

It is also true that the young fellow who ap- 
pears to be a genius may turn out to be a fool. 

Why judge? It’s an unsafe occupation. 


* * * 


For a good many years people have been in- 
terested in O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels, but when 
Humphrey O’Sullivan started his business in the 
basement of a Lowell clothing store he couldn’t 
find a bookkeeper who was willing to come to 
work for him because no one except himself had 
any faith whatever in the idea. When the com- 
pany which he formed sold the idea in 1910 the 
sales were close to a million dollars a year. 

-* @ 


We like the sentiment expressed by the sales 
and advertising manager of David Adler & Sons 
Co., Milwaukee, when he says: “Truth in ad- 
vertising is not only an asset, but brings business. 
Untruth in advertising is not only a liability, but 
it does not bring business in any lasting form. It 
may thrive for a time on the poor prey that lack 
as much in intellect as they usually do in money. 
Their numbers are few and their buying powers 
small. As a class they are infinitely outnumbered 
by those who are not to be deceived and who 
have much money to spend. How absurd to com- 
mit a crime for minnows when whales are to be 
had for the catching!” 

a oe 


When the late John Burroughs was 40 years 
old he had only two books of promise to his 
credit. His reputation was made after he reached 
middle life. It is interesting to note that one of 
his warmest friends, Henry Ford, also was looked 
upon as a failure up to the age of 40. 


PRACTICAL 


This is the third of a series of ‘structive 
articles on the elements of advertising by 
Herbert N. Casson. Mr. Casson és well 
known én this country as the author of “The 
Romance of Steel,” “The Romance of the 
Reaper,” “History of the Telephone,” and 
many other books covering economsc hsstory. 
Mr. Casson is now editor of “The Effectency 
Magazine,” one of the most popular business 
publications in Great Britam. 


S we all know, advertising is the voice of 
A business. If your firm does not advertise, 
it is dumb. 

But as soon as you do advertise, the question is : 
With what sort of voice will you speak? 

Will it be the voice of egotism or the voice of 
service? 

Will you roar at people to let them know that 
you want their money, or will you quietly tell them 
of a new way in which you are ready to serve 
them ? 


Will your advertisement sound like the voice 
of a peddler, shouting hts wares, or the vosce of a 
friend, telling the news? ° 

These may seem simple questions, but the truth 
is that most advertising is written from the point 
of view of the advertiser himself. Most adver- 
tisements consist of self-praise, bragging, exag- 
geration, and loud shouts for public attention. 


“My Goods Are the Best.” 
“Cheapest and Best.” 
“Buy From Me.” 


Such is the eternal refrain of the ordinary ad- 
vertiser—the silly refrain that no one believes. 

The usual mass production advertisement of 
most firms is the picture of a hand pointing, and 
the motif of the advertisement is: 

You must buy from Me—at once. 

Such an advertisement is, of course, as crude 
and childish as a home-made rug. It does more 
harm than good, as it classes the advertiser among 
the peddlers and ragmen and other shouters of 
the streets. ° 

Most advertisers have the wrong point of view; 
they want every advertisement to be packed full 
of the wildest self-praise. What nearly everybody 
wants, I suppose, is praise; and when a man gets 
rich enough, he buys space in the daily press and 
praises himself. He calls it advertising, but it is 
really no such thing. He engages a firm of ad- 
vertising agents to flatter him and his goods, and 
they, knowing what he wants, give it to him. The 
more absurdly they praise him, the better he likes 
it and the more he spends. 


Purpose of Advertising 


In many years of advertising experience, I have 
never known an advertiser to send back a proof 
and say: 

“This is too flattering. Please modify.” 

But, on the other hand, I have seen dozens of 
professional advertisements spoiled by directors 
who insisted upon adding phrases of self-praise 
and adulation. 

In advertising, as in everything else, there is re- 
finement and there is vulgarity. There is the 
crude and the highly skilled. A traveling circus 
may advertise itself as “the greatest show in the 
world.” It is here to-day and gone tomorrow, and 
no one expects it to be refined or truthful. But a 
merchant or manufacturer who is permanent and 
reliable cannot afford to use the wild language of 
showmen. 

The fine art of professional advertising és to at- 
tract the public without shouting. 

How, then, can this be done? Only in one 
way ; by writing and illustrating the advertisement 
from the point of view of the public. 
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TIPS FOR ADVERTISERS 


Write Your Ad from Customer’s 
Point of View—Make It 
Serve the Public 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Copyrighted in Great Britain and U.S. A. All Rights 
Reserved 


If I am advertising prams, and I say in the 
headline— 


Best Prams in America 


that is mere common shouting. A correct head- 
line would be: 


For That Wonderful Baby of Yours, or 
If Baby Could Say—“Pram!” 


The fact is, that a thoroughly self-centered man 
cannot write advertisements at all. That is why 
most advertisers should call in the help of a good 
agency and give it a chance to do its best. 

First, last, and always, you must think of the 
customer. If he, or she, does not like your adver- 
tising, then your money has been wasted. All 
advertising is customer-catching—that is the basic 
fact that we must never forget. That is why we 
must avoid self-praise, which bores everybody, 
even your own wife. That is why we must tell 
the truth. Not the whole fanatical truth—nobody 
should do that. But the whole common-sense 
truth, as far as the customer has a right to 
know it. 

It is not likely that Moses knew much about 
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advertising; but one of the Ten Commandments 
laid down the law, once for all, for advertise- 
ments—‘Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 

In the opinion of the better class of advertising 
men, we should not only write advertisements that 
obey the Mosaic code, but we should be a trifle 
ahead of Moses. We should be Christian, in the 
sense that when we write an advertisement, we 
“love our customers as ourselves,” and tell our 
sales news from the customers’ point of view. 

The one best motto of an advertising agency is 
—“Truth Well Told.” 

As Lincoln said—“You can fool part of the 
people all the time, and you can fool all the people 
part of the time; but you can’t fool all the people 
all the time.” 

In short, the business of fooling the people is 
not really business at all. It is foolishness and a 
waste of money. It is like betting at the races. 
You may win once in a while, but in the long run 
you will lose all your winnings. 

Several drapery shops have gone so far as to 
abandon the use of such words and phrases as 
“Best,” “At Cost,” “Below Cost,” “Ever Before,” 
and “Never Again.” The word “Best,” for in- 
stance, has been used so often that nobody be- 
lieves it, even when it is true. 

Under-statement is often more effective than 
over-statement. An official of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad said to me recently: 

“We have the second-best railroad in the 


“Why do you say second?” I asked, as he knew 
I would. 

“Because,” he replied, “if you ask any railroad 
official in the world what is the best railroad, he 
will tell you it is his own; and if you ask him 
which is the second-best, he will tell you the 
Canadian Pacific.” 

In general, when you describe the quality of 
goods in an advertisement, it is wise to be specific. 
Never write an advertisement without seeing and 
knowing the goods. In the Wanamaker shops, 
every advertisement is verified by a study of the 
goods. 

Tell what you mean by quality. This will prove 
that you know what you are talking about and 
that you are not a mere shouter. 

There are few commodities that are “best” in 
everything. “Best” is a relative word. A Ford 
car is best to one user, while a Rolls Royce is best 
to another. 

No advertiser can sell to everybody. If he tries 
to do so, he is apt to miss the people who would 
prefer his goods. You can divide the public into 
possibles, impossibles, and certainties. You don't 
need to advertise to the certainties and it is wast- 
ing money to advertise to the impossibles. 


Deception Dangerous 


Concentrate on the possibles. Talk from their 
point of view and tell the favorable facts about 
your goods as specifically as you can. Make your 
advertisements a real service to possible custo- 
mers; that is the secret of success in the new ad- 
vertising. Help your customers to get what they 
need ; that is the right point of view. 

Customers are weary of the old lies that are no 
longer interesting. They are fed up with shouts 
and wild superlatives. What they do want and 
appreciate is information; they want to buy in- 
telligently. 

If any merchant, for instance, were to tell the 
public the simple facts about furs—what they are 
and what they are not—what an immense fur 
business he would have in five years! 

Is it not true that there is very little merchan- 
dise in any shop, that is of the highest quality? 
Is not most of it third-class or fourth-class? Is 
not the bulk of it very ordinary—not high-grade 
at all? Quality costs. It is impossible to have 
high quality and low price—and most customers 
are well aware of it. In fact, the truth is not 
nearly so dangerous as most advertisers seem to 
believe. It never has been dangerous. It is de- 
ception that is dangerous. It is deception that has 
wrecked hundreds of firms and is still wrecking 
them today. 

Once a clothier had the courage to advertise— 
“£4 Suits for £4.” The result surprised him. He 
secured many new customers and his sale was the 
talk of the town. 

What customers want is reliability. That is 
why advertisements should be written in moderate 
language. That is why they should be written by 
a man who knows the goods and not by a mere 
phrase-maker. In most cases, the best way t? 
make sure of having reliable, credible advertise- 
ments is to have the buyer of the goods make a 
list of the points of quality, at the time he buys 
the goods. This list should be passed on to the 
advertisement writer ; so that he can write intelli- 
gently and descriptively. 

A merchant should aim to be a sort of buying 
trustee for his customers; he and his buyers look 
in all parts of the earth for merchandise, and 
bring it to their shop for the benefit of the public. 
Then, in advertisements, they tell what they have 
secured for their patrons. They tell the story of 
7 goods, for the benefit of all who may wish to 

uy. 

So the third tip in this series of articles is: 
Write your advertisement from the customet’s 
point of view—make your advertisement iiself a 
service to the buying public. 
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Conditions Justify Greater Confidence 
__Restocking of Shelves Would 
Aid Most 


(Continued from page 334) 


may be inspired with sufficient confidence to re- 
plenish their stocks. 

I have said that foreign credits are no longer 
the critical factor. I make this statement because, 
so far as we can determine—and we have made a 
very thorough study of the situation during the 
past few months—foreigners do not care to buy 
on long-time credits, and the relatively limited 
credits that are desired by responsible people are 
being provided practically to the full extent 
needed. Before the war Europe bought and 
fnanced a full year’s requirements in the period 
of the maturing and harvesting of our agricul- 
tural products. To-day, it is no longer in a position 
to do this, and it does not, on the other hand, wish 
to buy ahead on a large scale on a credit basis be- 
cause of the dangers involved in the exchange 
risks. Sterling exchange is more stabilized than 
any of the other foreign exchanges, but even there 
the fluctuations are considerable. The Pound 
Sterling dropped, for example, from $3.80 in 
January, 1920, to $3.18 in February, and at the 
end of March or early in April it was back to 
$4.00 to the pound. These fluctuations, actual and 
potential, make merchants reluctant to contract 
ahead for goods which are payable in dollars, but 
which they will have to sell in manufactured form, 
or even in raw form, in terms of the foreign 
currencies. 

As a merchant nation, we must study the 
changing conditions and adjust our merchandising 
and financing operations to them. We must recog- 
nize the necessity of selling our agricultural prod- 
ucts more gradually than we did in former years, 
and the corresponding necessity of carrying our 
commodities here in America in larger quantities 
for a longer period of marketing. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated by our cotton exports. In the 
cotton year 1910-11, 81 per cent. of the exports 
for the entire year were concentrated in the six 
months from September to February, inclusive. 
In 1919-20, only 51 per cent. of the exports for 
the entire cotton year were forwarded during the 
same months. This means that we must carry 
forward into the second six months of the crop 
year 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 bales which formerly 
were exported during the first six months. 

Judging from the recent discussions in the 
press and elsewhere, some people seem to be under 
the impression that there is an inexhaustible mar- 
ket in foreign countries which has only to be 
tapped by the use of the magic word “credit.” 
We need markets more than credit, and in the 
absence of the ability to dispose of our enormous 
volume of agricultural products within a short 
period, we need the machinery which will make 
possible a twelve months’ marketing of our an- 
nual production. If we provide financing for the 


gradual marketing of our commodities, we will be 
doing only what any sensible merchant would do 
in handling his business. It is not a question of 


holding for speculative purposes; conditions com- 
pel tis to hold for gradual marketing if we do not 
wish to cause disaster to ourselves and to those 
who buy from us. Merchants and manufacturers 
want a reasonably stabilized market, and we as 
producers must control our goods in a way to meet 
the financial conditions of the buying market. 
This is the problem to which we must address 
ourselves with all the energy and ability at our 
command. It is not a hopeless task. It can be 
solved and we must put our shoulders to the wheel. 
Tam. onvinced that the worst stage of agricultural 
and business depression has been reached, and that 
the turn in the road is in sight. With banking 
crearts available in regular channels; with the 
liberalizing of the Federal Reserve regulations so 
as to make eligible for rediscount import and ex- 
Port paper running for six months instead of only 
three months as formerly ; with the authorization 
to the Federal Reserve banks to make loans “in- 
directly to non-member banks acting through the 
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agency and with the endorsement of a member 
bank;” with the tangible assistance which the 
War Finance Corporation has given and 
has agreed to give; with the additional 
financial aid that will be available under the pend- 
ing legislation, if it is enacted by the Congress; 
with such emergency funds as the live stock loan 
fund of $50,000,000 recently raised by the bank- 
ers of New York, Chicago, and other cities ;, and 
with the assurance that a similar fund will, if 
necessary, be forthcoming in due course to aid in 
financing cotton, we may, with reason, feel that 
definite progress has been made toward the solu- 
tion of our financial difficulties and toward the 
adequate financing of our commodities until they 
can be marketed in an orderly way. 


Do You Use Standard 
Sized Catalogs? 


By Harry Botsford 

Assistant to the President, National Assocéation 
of Purchasing Agents 

7 HE average purchasing agent or buyer, not 





so very long ago, was deluged with catalogs 

of all dimensions, ranging from small af- 
fairs to large, bulky books of every queer size and 
shape. Many of these various-sized catalogs were 
essential for filing purposes; so they were passed 
on to the filing clerk, who gritted his teeth and at- 
tempted to tuck them away. under their proper 
numerical or specific classification. 

Usually trouble resulted. Perhaps all catalogs 
of a particular nature were to be filed in a com- 
partment with a certain file key number. Possibly 
all previous catalogs filed had been six by nine 
inches or less in size. Then in would come a new 
catalog of a size in excess of the others. 

What happened? Just this: The filing clerk 
had a choice either of opening up a new file cover- 
ing the classification or simply throwing the odd- 
sized catalog in the waste basket. In either event 
this was far from being efficient. Perhaps the 
misfit catalog—and they did exist in legion—con- 
tained prices which were attractive; a time came 
when the purchasing agent wished to use those 
prices—it was quite natural that he might forget 
to look in the odd-sized file. Thus, both the pur- 
chasing agent and the manufacturer who issued 
the odd-sized catalog lost out. 

In the past a great many organizations have ad- 
vocated various catalog sizes with a view to reach- 
ing a general adoption of a standardized size. But, 
as a rule, the organizations advocating these vari- 
ous sizes have failed to take into consideration the 
needs of other dissimilar industries. Moreover, 
no united effort was put forth on any particular 
size. 

The National Association of Purchasing Agents 
early in their existence realized that this was really 
their own particular problem; so they set out to 
solve it. The initial steps they took convinced the 
most skeptical that they were earnestly endeavor- 
ing to reach a solution which would incorporate a 
standard size of benefit to all industry, and a 
joint conference was attended by two hundred and 
fifty of those most interested—purchasing agents, 
printers, engravers and various commercial or- 
ganizations. Before the conference closed a cer- 
tain size was finally adopted. 

The new standardized size—7¥%4" x 1054”—has 
been advocated and pushed by the N. A. P. A. 
and various other organizations, and to-day its 
general adoption is only a matter of time. Just 
how far the adoption of the new size has gone may 
be judged by the statement issued by the Chicago 
headquarters of the Typothetae that thirty-five 
per cent. of all catalogs issued in 1920 were made 
in the new size. 

The standardized catalog size effects an econ- 
omy of paper, a feature which, needless to say, 
is adding to its popularity. Concerning the 
amount of matter that can be put on a page, it has 
been found that from two to two and one-half 
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pages of the matter shown in a 6” x 9” catalog 
can be listed on a page of the national standard 
size. And a careful check of all catalog pages 
shows that sixty pages of the national standard 
size equal one hundred of the 6” x 9” size and will 
list the goods to much better advantage by using 
the column unit style of compilation, in which all 
the goods are arranged in a column and not a page, 
while each item in the column is treated as a unit. 

The adoption of this standard-sized catalog is 
of vital importance to every industry; aside from 
the saving in postage, paper, and printing costs, 
there are other features to be considered. For 
example, there is one purchasing agent—and he is 
one of many—who buys for twenty-three large 
gas and electric companies. He has a catalog file 
in his private office which accommodates six hun- 
dred of the standard sized catalogs. In an ad- 
joining room all misfit catalogs are filed. Natur- 
ally, when prices must be found in a hurry, the 
nearest catalog file is consulted at the expense of 
the misfit file. 

The number of nationally known concerns who 
are adopting the standard size is growing each 
month. In evidence of this, the Dodge Sales and 
Engineering Company of Mishawaka, Ind., have 
found that they have over 800 catalogues which 
are filed in standardized cases. 

The N. A. P. A. realize that making the change 
to the standard size has cost some concerns money 
in type matter, plates, and cuts, but gradually the 
adoption is becoming more and more general as 
industry after industry judges the new size from 
the standpoint of economy and added sales. Ina 
word, the new national standard size of catalog 
not only saves money for the manufacturer, but 
adds to his sales by giving the purchasing agent a 
book which will fit in a standardized file, where he 
can find it when he wants it. 





Harvest Money Will Aid Business 
(Continued on page 340) 


are called, invariably rise when business is be- 
coming more active, and decline in times of de- 
preciation. 

The three recent years of conspicuous depres- 
sion were 1915, 1908, and 1904. In 1915 one of 
these trade barometers rose from 189, in June, 
to 235, in the fall; in 1908, there was a similar 
rise from 129, in August, to 173, in November, 
and, in 1904, the rise was from 112 to 153. 

A leading essential for pulling out of a busi- 
ness depression is courage and confidence, and 
this is especially true. now, in view of the fact 
that we have on hand an ample supply of cheap 
raw materials together with plenty of labor to 
convert them into finished goods, and plenty of 
bank reserves and loanable funds to handle the 
business. But courage and confidence are sup- 
plied as soon as the public begins buying, and the 
crop movement nearly always brings on a period 
of buying on the part of dealers, factories, and 
homes. 

In short, the present should be a moment rich 
with opportunity. We are just in the beginnings 
of the crop movement and the autumn trade. We 
have the capital, the labor, and the latent pur- 
chasing power to enable us to climb rapidly out 
of the mire of depression, and on to the solid 
ground of prosperity. The crop movement and 
the redistribution of farm and food products in 
raw or finished state helps business wherever 
people eat and wear clothes; and, although the 
future is always uncertain, the so-called autumn 
boom in trade occurs with almost clock-like 
regularity. 





You are either drifting down stream with the 
tide and the dead ones, or you are pulling for all 
you are worth against the current of events. You 
cannot anchor, for life is one continuous voyage. 
You are either reading, studying, working, or you 
are fooling away your most valuable asset—time. 
If you are’ trying to improve yourself you are 
going ahead. If your brain is full of nonsense 


-you are drifting down the stream, bet your boots. 


—The Silent Partner. 





Gamble? - 


| the basic Law of Action-Reaction 
governs both speculative and in- 
vestment markets. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
“day-to-day” ripples, the great major 
movements are regular almost as 
the tides themselves. 


Babsons Reports 


Based on fundamental statistics, carefully 
forecast these major movements. ey en- 
able you to find the real “buys” at low tide 
—to sell out as your holdings reach near 
the peak — and then to buy in again at 
p why to bottom prices. 
REPORT ON REQUEST 

A recent Babson Bulletin and our booklet, 

“Getting the Most from Your Money’? will be 
sent to interestéd investors without charge. 

Merely ask for Bulletin No. H-35 
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Method of Investment, 
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gratis. 























Profits of 50” a Year 


Can be made in the stock market—not by 
gambling, but by making speculation a business 
—by reducing risk to a minimum. 


How this can be done is outlined specifically in 
our “Speculative Bulletin” just off the press. 
We have a few copies available to you, FREE. 
This bulletin is_a portion of our “Complete 
Educational and Investment Service,” the only 
service of its kind in the Financial World. 


Simply ask for Bulletin F-A20 


American Institute of Finance 


15 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 330) 


they might be, and that considering all the 
circumstances the volume of business is 
surprisingly large. Compiled figures 
sow a very uneven state of industry 
Dat cercamiy do not imdicate anything 
l1.€ compiete prostration. July is the 
midsummer month and normally not 
one of great activity, but business pros- 
pects in the commodities of common 
tirade are considered good tor a main- 
tenance of the present volume and per- 
liaps some increase of demand in the 
ball,” 


Tariff on Hides Unsound 


Ex-Governor W. L. Douglas of Mas- 
sachusetts, head of the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Company, in a telegram to Joseph 
W. Fordney, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee at Wash- 
ington, protesting against the proposed 
taritt on hides, declares: “It would be 
a grave economical mistake, in my esti- 
mation, to tase hides and leather from 
the free list. Il must express my dis- 
satisfaction in emphatic terms and be- 
lieve I am voicing the sentiments of 
the manutacturers of shoes and leather 
products, of the people engaged in 
their production, and of the general 
public. I am in sympathy with legis- 
jation beneficial to the farmers. A 
duty on hides would in-no way hely 
them. They do not sell hides. They 
sell live cattle, the price of which is. 
determined by the beef value. It is ab- 
solutely wrong to humor the farmers 
along in this way as they, as well as 
other consumers, will be compelled to 
pay more for their shoes. This is not 
an opportune time to increase the cost 
of shoes, as millions of people are out 
of employment and legislation should 
benefit the majority and not a few.” 


Peace Before Prosperity 


Bernard M. Baruch, on returning 
from a trip to Europe, said: “In my 
opinion there will be no return to what 
we call prosperity until we have peace, 
and we have not got it now. That will 
not be until the German reparations 
question is settled; until France gets 
a security that she will receive what 
she is entitled to. No one can under- 
stand the situation who does not know 
that no Frenchman would dare to con- 
summate a treaty that would lead 
France into a repetition of 1870 and the 
World War. France “must be” secured 
for that which belongs to her. There 
can be no stabilization of exchange,” 
Mr. Baruch said, “no matter on what 
basis, until the world gets back to work 
and produces things to be exchanged, 
one country with another. They are 
getting back to work, but slowly. 


Banking Position Good 


“The country is practically through 
the period of depression which began 
in May, 1920,” says the National Bank 
of Commerce in its review of condi- 
tions. “We will from time to time 
have visible evidences of the distress- 
ing conditions through which the 
country has been passing, but these 
occurrences should be regarded not as 
indices to forward conditions, but as 
relating to the past. Steady better- 


ment of the banking position gives full 
assurance against credit stringency 
when crop-financing requirements be- 
come effective. The reserve ratio of 
the Reserve banks is now about 61.6 
per cent., as compared with 43.9 per 
cent. a year ago, and at this season 
last year bill holdings of the Reserve 
banks exceeded $2,846,000,000, and now 
are $1,729,000,000. The banking system 
is ‘in a good position to meet autumn 
requirements for credit, which will be 
much smaller in volume than last year 
vecause of lower prices.” 


Outlook in West 


Howard Elliott, chairman of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, is 
convinced of a decided improvement 
in the operation and management of 
the country’s railroads. His opinion is 
based on a trip throughout the Pacific 
Northwest and Canada. “Everywhere 
I went there was a general feeling of 
hope and a.belief that conditions were 
going to be better,’ said Mr. Elliott, 
“and in very few places did I find any 
feeling of pessimism. The economic 
upheaval in North Dakota seems to 
have done’ its worst and many close 
observers of events there think that 
the State from now on will begin to 
show a more normal and sane course 
toward industry, taxation and other 
matters of importance.” On the ques- 
tion of agricultural production, Mr. 
Elliott added: “The outlook for ag- 
ricultural production is very good. 
Minnesota will be above the average 
and North Dakota will have a con- 
siderable crop, although the excessive 
heat and drought of thé last three 
weeks have reduced the prospects of 
that State materially. Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington will have a 
production of grain, grasses and _ fruits 
above the average. Crops in the North- 
ern Pacific States will be good, taken 
as a whole. The lumber business is 
admittedly dull, but as crops are mar- 
keted throughout the country, and as 
the wage scale in the building trades 
readjusts itself, there will have to be 
an increased movement of lumber, the 
sale and handling of which is so im- 
portant to Montana, Idaho, Washing- 
ton and Oregon.” 


Taxation _ 


J. H. Tregoe, president National As- 
sociation of Credit Men: “Business 
will be in an uncertain state until it 
knows just what burdens in the way 
of taxation it will be called upon to 
bear. There is no divorcing the revival 
of prosperity from a program of rigid 
economy in governmental expenditures 
and a revenue measure that is perfectly 
fair to business and equitable in the 
obtaining of sufficient revenue for the 
requirements of the government. A 
budget exceeding three and a half bil- 
lions for the present year will hinder 
industries and every effort should be 
made to economize, to remove dupli- 
cation in governmental functions and 
the attainment of dispatch and econ- 
omy in all matters wherein money 
must be expended. We appreciate the 
effort of our President to accomplish 
this, an effort that Congress should 
fully appreciate, concur in and assist.” 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








mis 


Are Professionals Profiteering? 
E hear a lot about retail mer- 
chants having failed to reduce 
prices far enough. But have you had 
any little jobs done around. or in your 


house lately? Or have you had occasion 


to see a dentist or a doctor or a law- 
If so, have you not found that 
war-time charges are still the rule? 
Occasionally some restaurant comes 
an announcement of having 
lowered its charges. Have you found 
any first-class place whose prices do 
not remind you very sharply of the 
war-bred inflation? And what about 
the prices charged for rooms in hotels? 
Have you run across any instances 
where any substantial reductions have 
been made? Profiteering is probably 
more widespread to-day than it ever 
was before, not in important basic in- 
dustries, but among all sorts of profes- 


yer? 


| sional people, tradesmen, etc., because 


please, remember, these people’s costs 
have come down during the last twelve 
months. 


Don’t Be Caught Short 


HE business concerns which suf- 
fered most when the war boom 
collapsed were those which found 
themselves saddled with enormous in- 
ventories. Having had their fingers 
thus burned, many business men are 
priding themselves on the fact that 
they have now worked down their 
stocks to next to nothing. But is there 
not danger of carrying this policy too 
far? Any thoughtful business man who 
looked ahead before the end of 1919 
and early in 1920 could not have failed 
to realize the risk he was running by 
overbuying and over-production. But 
prices to-day are on a drastically dif- 
ferent level. Whereas it manifestly 
was extremely risky to lay in any large 
stocks at exorbitant prices, little or 
no risk is involved in laying in substan- 
tial stocks of materials or merchandise 
which are selling at or under cost of 
production. It’s a long lane that has 
no turning. Just as the boom terminat- 
ed suddenly, so the present deadlock 
may terminate equally suddenly. Those 
who have or can procure the neces- 
sary money, should seriously consider 
entering the market right now to cover 
requirements for some time ahead. Of 
course, in certain industries prices are 
still obviously too high and must be 
reduced. But in a great majority of 
directions the readjustment has al- 
ready been most thorough. This is not 
an ideal time to go short of either 
goods or securities. Remember, the 
best time to buy is when nobody -wants 
to buy. 
Striking Against High Prices 
\ oe l a pother has been stirred up 
the announcement of the head 


fa Pe n of candy stores in New York 
that Profits in the candy business have 
been running as high as 300% and that 
he has cut his prices in half. A show- 


er of ind 
ers has 


th 


ignant protests and disclaim- 
‘ome from other leaders in 
€ candy business. Most of them state 
that th have lowered their prices 
more or less, and that their profits are 
too liberal. How the public 


OW nor 


teels 


fels about it may be gathered from 
the fact that the stores of the price- 
cutting concern have been swamped. 
The layman reasons this wav: Last 
year su 


‘ar cost anywhere from 15 cents 


to 25 cents a pound. This year it has 
been selling from 10 cents to. 6 cents 
a pound. Yet candy prices have not 
dropped so very much. “Fashionable” 
candy stores still charge $1. to $1.50 
and even $2. a pound. And when a 
fancy box, costing a few cents, is used 
as a container, another thumping pro- 
fit is added. Many soda fountains, too, 
forgot to lower their prices when every- 
thing else was declining. The “strikes” 
against war-time prices which started 
in and around New York were at first 
regarded as merely amusing. But they 
soon became serious enough to compel 
reductions in prices. Are not those 
business concerns that still adhere to 
high prices making a mistake, seeing 
that it has been clearly established that 
the public now pay close attention to 
prices and, as a rule, will buy only 
when they feel that they are getting 
their money’s worth? 


Have Fallen 


OR fourteen months we had an un- 
interrupted decline in the price 
level. July, however, brought a dif- 
ferent tale. Dun’s index number, in 
which foodstuffs bulk largely, showed 
an advance last month of 2%%. In 


How Prices 


view of this, it may be interesting to— 


compare the high prices touched by 
leading staple products since the war 
began and the prices now ruling. 


Present 
Price 
High Date (About) 
Wheat.... $ 3.50% May’l7 $ 1.34 
CORR 0.0% 2.45 July 717 76% 
Oate......:. 1.50 May ’20 534 
Flour. 17.40 May 717 10.00 
Coffee 25% June’l9 07 #5 
Sugar... ie July ’20 0615 
Lard 36.50 June 719 12.95 
ae 60.00 June 719 24.50 
Beef 42.60 Apr. 19 15.50 
Tron 55.00 July 17 21.00 
Steel..... 100.00 June ’17 30.00 
Copper 34.50 Dec. 716 11.37% 
Tin 112.00 May ’20 25.87% 
Cotton... 4334 July ’20 1345 
Printcloths .163; Apr.’20 04% 


A Retailer’s Recommendation 


A MAN who ought to know what 
he is talking about offers this ad- 
vice to shoe merchants: “Get your 
shoes down to somewhere between $6. 
and $10. a pair. Give them what they 
want and you'll do business.” He is 
not an outsider looking in but an in- 
sider of insiders—Ernest N. Park, of 
Syracuse, ex-president of the New York 
State Association of Retail Shoe Deal- 
ers. The writer of this paragraph, at- 
tracted by low prices, entered a shoe 
store the other day and, as usual, be- 
gan to talk with the clerk about busi- 
ness. Here is the gist of his replies: 
“We were doing very little business 
until we cut our prices and advertised 
this special sale. Since then we have 
been doing splendidly.” The best sell- 
ing line was one just under $8. All 


‘shoes formerly priced above $10. were 


cut to below that figure. Maybe there 
is a thought in this for others besides 
shoe merchants. 


Sales Tax Doomed 
Aer the proposed sales 
tax has been doomed by Washing- 
ton. No tears need be shed over this, 
provided the government can make 
ends meet without it. 
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17 5 places: in. business 
Monroe Cuts Costs 


Sometimes, when we give business men concrete examples of money 
savings with the Monroe—as in the case of New York State where a battery 
of 10 Monroe machines saved $85,000.00 a year; or the Dayton Moneyweight 
Scale Company, where 1 Monroe machine saved $1,800.00 a year, they ask us, 
“But can it do it for our business? Have we enough work for the Monroe? 
What kind of work will it handle?” 

The chart below is by no means complete. It simply suggests a few of 
the many uses where Monroe’s accuracy and speed save time and money. 
The Monroe is the ALL-PURPOSE machine for every department and 
every business where figure-work must be done with unfailing, first-time 
accuracy. 














Retail Store Wholesale Manufacturing 
House Business 
AUDIT BILLING BILLING 


Extending bills 
Adding bills 


Adding daily cash sales 
Adding daily charge sales 
Balancing cash 

Adding sales by depart- 


ae. bills 
Adding bills 
Figuring discounts 
Figuring discounts 2 
Extending and footing in- Extending and footing in- 


ventory ventory 


ments 
Adding monthly sales rec- Extending and adding es- 
rds 


0 timates 
Distribution of expense by STATISTICAL OR PAYRO 
departments PROFIT & LOSS LL 
. Adding and extending pay- 
Distribution of sales and roll 
BILLING for a by departments and Adding and extending piece 
Extending bills salesmen work 
‘Adding bills Figuring cost per item sold Figuring bonus 


Adding monthly sales rec- Adding pay envelopes 
ords Distribution of payroll 

Figuring % of increase or Denomination of payroll 
decrease 


Figuring % of selling cost COST 
Prorating expense Extending time tickets by 
Adding stock ledgers j 


BOOKKEEPING 


Adding sales book 
Adding cash book 


Refiguring and _ checking 
bills 


BOOKKEEPING 


Adding cash book 

Proving postings 
Balancing ledger accounts 
Adding trial balances 
Adding monthly statement 
Checking purchase invoices 


job 
Extending material tickets 
Adding job costs 
Distributions of material 
tickets 
Figuring unit of cost 


= of purchase in- — receipts to prove Figuring % of increase or 
cas! decrease 
Balancing bank accounts Q srhead per job 
INVENTORY Proving postings an 
Balancing ledger accounts BOOKKE 


Extending inventory sheets 

Adding inventory sheets 

Refiguring and checking in- 
ventory 


Adding sales book 
Adding cash book 
Adding receipts to prove 


Adding trial balances 
Checking purchase invoices 
Distribution of purchase in- 


cash 
Balancing bank accounts 
Proving postings 
Balancing ledger accounts 
Adding trial balances 
Checking purchase invoices 
I of purchase in- 


voices 
Statistical reports 


STOCK RECORDS 


Adding quantities bought 
Subtracting quantities sold 


INVENTORY 
Extending inventory sheets 
Adding inventory sheets 

Proving inventory 

















Distribution of sales and 
profit by territory and 
salesmen 

Statistical reports 

















Every man, boy or girl in your office can figure accurately on the 


Monroe. Let us show you its simple operation, its swiftness to the 
result, its Visible Check of Accuracy on all kinds of calculations, in- 
cluding addition. The coupon below will bring full information. 
Mail it today. 





Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
Without placing us under any obligation (check items desired): 


0 Send me a copy of “Monroe Methods in Modern Accounting.” 
0 Send me special folders for technical men. 
LJ] Send me special information ON. ..s..c.cccccccccccsccscsesccececece 


ne NSS ok Retincinoithcdak sd bce kbs notes ee be wsuhee aoblees make ee Reeth sabcdeen tia cdaubbinn Lie 


F.-8-20-21 
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Ts STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK a 
American Huge 


Railroad Bonds Surpluses 


Issued in And low inventories, with 
big stock values, mean very 











Upward Movement in Stock Prices Should Precede 
Fall Recovery in General Business 
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If 
Building 
An Income 
Interests You 


we shall be glad to submit 
plans showing a 


Sound Foundation 
for your dollars 


Write Dept.F.M.-51 for copy 
of our booklet, “Thrift-Sav- 
ings-Investment”; sent free. 


Cyarcest Cinrksons E: 


66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
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Pessimistic? 





Are you smothered under the 
wet blanket of the present 
wave of pessimism? 


The present pessimistic feel- 
ing offers unprecedented op- 
portunities for the conserva- 
tive and farsighted investor. 


Many of these opportunities 
are discussed in detail in cur- 
rent issue of our 


“Trading Suggestions” 


May we send you a copy? 


In requesting please men- 
tion circular F.-348. 
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N? ONE is buying stocks.” 

That statement was made the 
other day by a man who has operated 
successfully in Wall Street for twenty- 
five years or so. He also declared that 
it was difficult to sell on rallies any 
large quantity of stocks previously 
bought on weakness. 

When no one is buying stocks the 
inference is that every one wants to 
sell—and how many times have we been 
told that that’s the time for the fore- 
kanded man to buy. There is always a 
poor market for stocks at the bottom; 
if there weren’t there would be no such 
things as bargain prices. 

Fall rallies in the stock market 
usually start some time in August, most 
often near the close of the month. 
Therefore, there appear to be two rea- 
sons for buying stocks; first, because 
every one wants to sell, and second, be- 
cause an upward movement should soon 
begin. 

When you sit down and think it over 
there are. many other good reasons for 
buying securities. The worst is known 
in nearly every line of business, and in 
many cases the worst has turned out to 
be much better than had been feared. 
The big market decline in’ May and 
June has discounted the prospect of de- 
laying business recovery until next 
spring, and it has also discounted the 
probability of increased business mor- 
tality this fall and winter. Moreover, 
commercial failures will not have the 
effect on stock prices that they did a 
year ago when hard-pressed business 
men held large lines of securities which 
they found it most convenient to im- 
mediately dispose of to raise ready 
cash, 

The annual harvest, the deluge of 
gold from abroad, easier money, and 
the pronounced improvement in rail- 
road earnings are now the most impor- 
tant extraneous factors bearing upon 
the course of the market. 

The exchange of products of the 
farm for products of industry will 
give to business the greatest stimulus 
that has been felt since the short- 
lived boom of last spring. The fall 
boom in business comes about very 
regularly year after year, and, while 
it will probably not mark the definite 
upward turn, its influence this year 
should be the more pronounced be- 
cause of the state of dullness from 
which it will emerge. While the fall 
improvement may be expected .to be 


but temporary it seems unlikely that 
business will sink back again into its 
present moribund condition. 

Our net imports of nearly $400,000,- 
000 gold since the beginning of the year 
have already tended to lower money 
rates, but they have not yet had the 
effect upon commodity and _ security 
prices that is meant by the term “gold 
inflation.” What we do with the 
gold we hold—not its quantity—will 
determine the extent of “inflation.” 
But this gold has undoubtedly had an 
effect upon money rates. Eventually, 
if the flood continues, rates may be ex- 
pected to drop below the London mar- 
ket, with all that this would mean; 
that is, the lending of New York funds 
in London, purchase of sterling here, 
and a general firming up in the ex- 
changes. When it becomes profitable 
to seek a market abroad for our sur- 
plus funds we need no longer worry 
about foreign credits. 

The most encouraging thing about 
June railroad statements has been the 
evidence of greater economy in opera- 
tion which has enabled the roads to 
show sizable increases in net operating 
income while gross revenues are still 
running below last year’s level. For 
instance, the Union Pacific system, 
with a reduction of more than $2,000,- 
000 in gross, reported a gain of $1,- 
230,000 in net income; New York Cen- 
tral’s gross also decreased more than 
$2,000,000, and, as compared with a de- 
ficit in 1920, there was a gain of more 
than $12,500,000 in net; Pennsylvania 
gained fully $8,900,000 in net, despite 
a decline of over $700,000 in gross. 

In the stock market, the railroads 
may be expected to lead the fall rally, 
and the greatest speculative opportun- 
ities in this group lie in such low-priced 
issues as Rock Island, Baltimore & 
Ohio, Missouri Pacific preferred and 
common, St. Louis & San Francisco 
preferred, Colorado & Southern, Kan- 
sas City Southern, and Texas & Paci- 
fic. Public utilities issues, such as Con-. 
solidated Gas of New York, Peoples 
Gas, Philadelphia Co., North American, 
Public Service of N. J., and Pacific 
Gas & Electric should be second in 
popularity. Among the industrials and 
specialties it is more difficult to make 
selections, but such stocks as Butterick 
Co., National Lead, American Woolen, 
Loft, Inc., Central Leather, Endicott- 
Johnson, U. S. Realty, American Ice, 
and the tobaccos look attractive. 





attractive investments. 


Our Investment Survey No. 
19, covering the equipment 
issues, sent free upon request. 
Increase your income by 
buying gilt-edge securities ap- 
proved by banks. Our Par- 
tial Payment Booklet S-9 
tells you how. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Securities 


40 Exchange Pl., N.Y. Tel. Broad 133 


You are cordially invited to 
visit our board room. 











Pacific 
History— 
Earnings— 
Dividends— 
This company’s strong 
financial position, long divi- 
dend record and its invest- 
ment features fully set forth, 
together with an analysis 


of other active issues in our 
current 


Weekly 
Financial Review 


Gratis on request for “F.S,-37” 


THOS-H-COWLEY & (0 


Stocks and Bonds 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector $150 











MARKET LETTERS 


The success of one’s investments de- 
pends very largely on the market !et- 
ter which one receives. Our “Weekly 
Financial Digest” is considered by 
many the best market letter pub- 
lished. It contains each week a gen- 
eral survey of the situation, analyses 
of several stocks and other timely 
articles. We should be pleased to 
forward this without obligation, to 
gether with the details of our 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


thru which one may purchase lisied 
securities by making a small initial 
deposit, followed by convenient month- 
ly payments. Ask for circular F.O.)) 


Cc. P. DOW & CO. 


Founded 1892 


10 State Street BOSTON, ! 
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CTOCK OPTIONS 


INVESTIGATE THE 
MONEY - MAKING POS- 
SIBILITIES OF THIS 
VALUABLE METHOD OF 
STOCK TRADING. 





THE INSURANCE FEA- 
TURES OFFER PROTEC- 
TION AGAINST SERIOUS 
LOSS IN AN ADVERSE 
MARKET. 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular F.M. 


SH WILCOX8 © 


PUTS ana CALLS 
BUARANTEED SY MEMBERS OF THe 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
233 Broadway New York. 
Phone Barclay 5216 











20 Choice 
Income 
Suggestions 


A striking illustration of 
the value of diversification. 


Twenty listed stocks selling under 
$50 and selected with a view towards 
permanence of dividends, outlook of 
the industry, management, finan- 
cial and market position 


Average Price Per Share . . $27.3 
Current Average Annual Yield 10.37% 
Average High Price 1920-1921 $58.9 


While we believe that dividends on 
the entire list are relatively secure, 
the passing or reduction of disburse- 
ments on any two or three would 
have no appreciable effect on the 
average income return. The market 
possibilities of these securities are 
conceded to be remarkably attrac- 
tive. 


Descriptive detailed circular 
sent on request for F 1%6 


“Always Without Obligation’’ 


S:S-RUSKAY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Phone: Bowling Green 3200 
Cuicaco BaioGerport Boston PittsBsuRGH 
Direct Private Wire System 























Do You Save 
$10 per Month? 

Do you know that you can buy 
listed stocks and bonds at pres- 
ent abnormal low prices to yield 
from 8% to 12% annually and 
pay for them over a period of 
12 to 24 months? How? 
Through the 


LIBERTY PLAN 

of Partial Payments 
the safest and most convenient 
way of investing or trading in 
the stock market. Your pur- 
chasing power is increased ten- 
fold, you have two years in 
which to complete payment. 

Let us tell you more about the 
Liberty Plan 

Ask without obligation for booklet A. 


Rugsell Securities 





85 Broadway New Yerk City 











A 7% Investment. 


There are a number of good pre- 
ferred stocks which may be bought in a 
group investment to bring a yield of 
7 per cent., or slightly better. With 
commercial paper down to a 6 per 
cent. basis for the best names and 
money rates in general working stead- 
ily toward a lower level, no further 
argument is necessary to prove the 
desirability of buying good preferred 
stocks now. In the accompanying list 
of ten preferred stocks, one railroad 


issue—Rock Island 7 per cent. pre- | 


ferred—has been included because of its 


attractive possibilities speculatively. 
Five of the issues—American Car & 
Foundry, National Biscuit, National 


Lead, U. S. Steel, and Woolworth— 
may be rated as high-grade invest- 
ments. The others range from good to 


‘very good and represent concerns for 


which the earnings outlook appears to 
be bright. As a group, the ten stocks 
may be purchased to yield 7.1 per cent., 
with all the protection that diversifica- 
tion is known to afford. The list fol- 
lows: 


Divi- Price Yield 

dend about % 

Allis Chalmers......... $7 74 9.5 
Amer. Car & Foundry... 7 110 6.4 
American Woolen...... 7 97 7.2 
Chi. Rock Island & Pac. 7 77 9.1 
Endicott-Johnson ...... 7 94 75 
National Biscuit........ 7 110 6.4 
National Lead.......... 7 103 6.8 
Studebaker Corp........ 7 95 74 
se eee 7 109 6.4 
Woolworth.(F. W.).... 7 110 6.4 
TE nec c i0ase00 $70 $979 Avg. 7.1 


May Resume Dividends 


If Butterick Co. does as well in the 
last six months of this year as it did 
in the first half, net income available 
for dividends should run close to $7 
a share on the approximately $15,000,- 
000 capital stock outstanding. Divi- 
dends at the rate of $3 annually were 
paid from the beginning of 1910 up to 
the last quarter of 1916, when pay- 
ments were discontinued. Previous to 
1910 the company paid various rates, 
ranging as high as 4 per cent. for the 
three years, 1904, 1905, and 1906. There 
is no funded debt, with the exception 
of a real estate mortgage of $662,500. 
Recently the company has perfected a 
very profitable invention—an innova- 
tion in dress patterns—known as the 
“Deltor.” Sales have risen by leaps 
and bounds, and so far the stock has 
only begun to discount the remark- 
able change that has come about in 
the company’s earning power; for 
Wall Street is very slow to respond 
to sudden changes in corporate for- 
tunes. For the six months ended June 
30, 1921, the company earned $600,000, 
after adjustment of reserves and taxes, 
against $57,400 for the first six months 
of 1920. President Wilder has been 
quoted as saying that “with the con- 
tinuation of the present volume of sales 
and earnings, toward which all signs 
point at this time, the company should 
be in a position by the close of the 
year to determine its dividend policy.” 


Tobacco Stocks Strong 


Tobacco stocks have been giving a 


“very good account of themselves in 


the market, in spite of attempts to 
break some of the high-priced issues 
in sympathy with the crash in one 
time high-priced issues, such as Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., International Har- 
vester, and United Drug. Reports 
from the tobacco industry confirm the 
belief that earnings are holding up very 
well, and such stocks as American To- 
bacco and P. Lorillard recommend 
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themselves to the careful investor. 
Speculative purchases of Tobacco 
Products and Retail Stores should 


bring a good profit when the fall rally 
comes. 
Candy Sales Good 


Sales by the Loft, Inc. candy stores 
for the first six months of this year 
totaled $3,124,211, against $3,381,254 for 
the first half of 1920. When reductions 
in prices and the decline in general 
business are considered, it must be ad- 
mitted that the candy business has 
suffered very little. The decline of 
about 11 per cent. in gross business 
should be easily absorbed by lower 
costs of operation all around. More- 
over, the company will not again have 
to suffer the severe loss in sugar in- 
ventories which was_ charged off 
against profits in 1920. The $1 annual 
dividend on Loft looks fairly safe, 
therefore, and the stock seems to be a 
very good long-pull speculation in view 
of the great possibilities of future ex- 
pansion. 

Queer Tactics 


Sometimes when a stock is under ac- 
cumulation the outside following be- 
comes too numerous for comfort and 
a “shake-out” has to be resorted to. 
It seems that something like that may 
have happened recently in National 
Lead when the stock broke five or six 
points in one session—and about as 
quickly regained its loss. It is report- 
ed that the entire dividend on National 
Lead common for the full year 1921 
was earned in the first six months. 
And the outlook is for continued good 
business. National Lead is one of the 


stocks that should do decidedly better ” 


in the fall. 


Steels Not a Buy Yet 


Although there have been some signs 
of better business here and there in 
the iron and steel trade, few if any 
observers have been willing to predict 
that the turn has come. The majority 
opinion is that still larger deficits will 
be seen in the last half of this year; 
but, fortunately, the steel concerns, 
after five years or so of very good 
earnings during which large surpluses 
were accumulated, are prepared to live 
on their fat. In the past, prices of the 
steel stocks have usually reached their 
lowest. point after the industry itself 
has turned the corner. 


Holding Strong 


American Woolen and _ Central 
Leather have stood out as examples of 
quiet strength throughout most of the 
recent bear movement on the stock 
exchange. These two well-liquidated 
stocks should give a good account of 
themselves later in the year. 


“Mack” Trucks Popular 


The first cue to the remarkable prog- 
ress that the last two years or so held 
in store for the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion was given by the growing signs of 
popularity of its product. After all, 
with due deference to plant efficiency, 
organization, management, and sound 
financing of industrial concerns,—it’s 
the product that counts. The “Mack” 
truck is popular; the International 
Motor Truck Corp., makers of the 
“Mack” truck, reports that business 
has been progressively improvirg 
every month since the first of the year. 
The common stock earned $4 a share 
last year, after a charge-off of $4.50 for 
inventory losses. Recently _ selling 
around 28 to 30, it looks like an ex- 
cellent speculation for long pull. 




















Investment in 


Convertible 
Securities 


Affords many ad- 
vantages under 
present condi- 
tions. 


High yields over 
long terms may be 
had with oppor- 
tunities of profit- 
ing largely 
through the con- 
version factors. 


Ask for Circular C-16 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
Bond Department 

60 Wall Street New York 
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ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
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5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.Y. 


“SUCCESS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” 


Write for Free Booklet 








Current issue of our 


“Financial Forecast” 
Sent without obligation. 


MSWOLFE 2 Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
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Ten Leaders Among 


Public Utility Bonds 
Selling today to yield about 


8% 
Profit Possibilities Attractive. 


Send for special descriptive bulletin. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 
100 Broadway, New York 

















The Favorable Factors 
are Permanent 


"An interesting bulletin, just pub- 
==" lished, shows the increasing financial 
strength of the banks, and discusses 
the prospects of early business im- 
provement. A free copy will be sent 
to you upon request for Bulletin S. 


Write today. 
D celll 
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for OtFiNiTE TIMELY ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 
25 Wese 45th Street New York 
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OO often a guess on investments means 
as little as a guess on the weather. 


A carefully selected investment must be 
based on a study of facts 
Our representatives who talk with an av- 
erage of 3000 banks a day are welcome 
because they are offering securities which 
have been bought on facts, not guesses, 
Select your investments as carefully as your 
banker selects his. 

We invite you to get in touch with our near- 
Write for Current List MF-167. 


Offices in more than 50 cities. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
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The Steam Gauge 
Coal 
Costs. Cosgrove Coals rely 
upon the Steam Gauge and 
Cosgrove Guaranteed Ser- 
vice for Regular demand. 


—tells the tale of 


Three Million Tons Annually 
Cosgrove & Company 


Executive Offices: Johnstown, Pa. 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
New York City Philadelphia 














New Ideas for the 


Investor and Trader 


Your investment eperations, te be successful, 
mist be backed up by a KNOWLEDGE of mar- 
ket ccnditions—a knowledge based en facets, not 
mere opinions. 

“The Stock Market Laboratory’ is the eut- 
growth of 26 years of scientific prem, —_ 
tion and practical test by G. C. Selden, 
internationally known as a leading and eesseestel 
market analyst and authority on 

The purpose of this Laboratory is te apy gen- 
uinely scientifie methods te the study ef invest- 
ment values and stock market fluctuations. With 
Mr. Selden in eharge, we have pg - = 
preblem in new 
ly, practically and definitely helpful " te 2 
investor than ever befere. 

Many investors who have learned what we are 


ways as well as eld 


the “Stock Market Laberatery” 
and Illustrating the metheds used 

his beekiet is packed full of vita! and ——- 
able infermatieon, much ef which sheds direet 
light on present market conditions. It is author- 
ttative, penetrating and stimulating. 

Only a limited number of these beoklets is 
now available. Should you desire a copy kindly 
fill out and mail the coupon premptly. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Graphic Record Corporation, 
29 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Please send me witheut eharge er ebligation 
your new beeklet, ‘‘The Steck Market Laberatory."’ 























Opportunities for Investors 
Standard Oil Stocks Attractive as Business Man’s 
Investment to Hold for Long Pull 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


HERE has recently been a good de- 
mand for Standard Oil stocks for 
investment, while offerings at the lower 
prices have been light. The largest 
buyers of Standard Oil stocks are 
usually well-to-do business men who 
are shrewd enough to accept the small 
yields, with the assurance that future 
developments will well repay them— 
and in the past, the record plainly 
shows, those who have bought and 
held have been richly repaid. Of 
course, that is the reason for the low 
yield on Standard Oil stocks; they are 
always discounting expectations of 
large stock dividends or generous ex- 
tra payments in cash. 
The investor who seeks a high yield 
should look elsewhere. But for those 


Only three of the stocks in the aboye 
list exceeded their 1919 highs in 192 
and in each case there was a specia| 
reason as to earnings or stock diyj. 
dends. S. O. of California sold at 9 
on a $25 par basis—in 1920, while the 
Indiana company’s stock reached 22 
and New Jersey, 227. 

Atlantic Refining seems to hive the 
most attractive speculative possibilities 
of any stock in the group listed here. 
with. Its authorized common stock 
was increased from $5,000,000 to $5. 
000,000 in 1919, and there is only $5. 
000,000 now outstanding, which has an 
estimated book value of $1,427 a share. 
Moreover, it has suffered a very severe 
market decline because of the falling 
off in its business in lubricating oil 



















Outstand- Surplus 

Divi- Earned ingcomm’n Dec. 31,’20 Price ¥ ield 

dend 1920 (000’s omitted) About % 
Atlantic Refining..... $20 $182.28 $5,000 $ 66,362 $950 2.1 
Meath Noo sccda arctic iire *10 32.54 15,000 75,475 260 38 
Prairie Oil & Gas.... *20 103.86 18,000 93,567 430 4.6 
S. O. of California.... 4 10.48 99,373 122,303 73 5.4 
S. O. of Indiana...... 4 31.46 88,038 115,830 73 5.4 
S. O. of New Jersey... 5 40.89 98,338 592,146 136 3.6 
S. O. of New York.... 16 52.54 75,000 170,211 322 49 





*Including extras at the rate of the most recent quarterly 





Standard Oils for Investment 












distribution. 








who are confident in the future of the 
oil business and who believe, as the 
leaders in the industry believe, that 
the current depression is only tempo- 
rary and that a rather permanent turn 
for the better will come next spring, 
now is the time to buy stocks in the 
strongest and best managed oil com- 
panies in the world. The Midas-like 
treasuries of the Standard Oil com- 
panies have long been a byword in 
America. And, as to the superiority 
of management, it needs only to be 
recalled that every director of a Stand- 
ard Oil concern is actively engaged 
in the business in charge of a depart- 
ment, to sense the close-knit unity of 
these hard-hitting organizations and 
the thoroughness with which they do 
things. 

Because of their strong finances and 
their good management the Standard Oil 
interests are in a position to benefit 
from the present depression in the oil 
industry; for it is in times of stress 
that the strong and the fearless take 
mighty forward steps. The producing 
concerns will add to their reserve oil 
lands on advantageous terms, and the 
refining and marketing organizations 
will take full advantage of low prices 
to fill up their storage tanks with oil. 
Then, when improvement in the oil in- 
dustry sets in, they will be in a posi- 
tion to profit more than ever. 

The buying opportunity offered by 
present depressed quotations is reveal- 
ed in the following table which com- 
pares the high records of 1919 and 
the low records of this year with cur- 
rent quoted values: 


Price Range 


High Low Now 

1919 1921 about 
Atlantic Refining ...... 1740 «6820 «HO 
Parra es 230 «= 260 
Prairie Oil & Gas....... 815 385 430 
S. 0. of California. ... *R2 68 73 
S. O. of Indiana........ *212 61 73 
S. 0. of New Tersey.... 199 194 126 
8. O. of New York.,,.,, 450 297 822 


*On 825 par basis. 


































and gas, and refined oils, which is the 
major part of its activities. 

Ohio Oil and Prairie Oil & Gas are 
both mainly producing and marketing 
companies; so that they have been hit 
by the severe drop in crude oil prices. 
But, when oi! prices were at the peak 
they allowed their storage supply to 
run pretty low, and, therefore, they 
are now in a position to fill up at low 
prices. Prairie Oil & Gas, which is one 
of the largest and most enterprising 
oil development companies in-the coun- 
try, has steel storage capacity for 50- 
000,000 barrels of crude oil, and Ohio 
Oil ranks next to Prairie. Cessation 
of buying by these two concerns last 
year was one of the straws that broke 
the back of the camel of inflated oil 


prices. 
Standard Oil of California is a well- 
rounded company with a crude oll 


production exceeding that of any other 
concern in the American fields, and a 
refining capacity in excess of its pro- 
duction. Moreover, it is located where 
the demand for oil is relatively the 
largest, for the Pacific Coast uses one- 
quarter of the oil that is consumed in 
the United States. 

Standard Oil of Indiana has had the 
most remarkable development of an) 
of the so-called Standard Oil subsidia- 
ries. Its net income has grown from 
$6,500,000 in 1914, to nearly $41,000,000- 
after taxes—in 1920. Its refining and 
marketing business is highly develop 
ed; it owns the patent on the Burton 
process for cracking oil by which @ 
high percentage of gasolene is obtaitr 
ed, and it derives a considerable out 
side income from royalties thereof 
aside from the benefits of its own Use 
of the process. Through its acquist 
tion of the Midwest Refining Co. it 
holds a great future reservoir of oll 
and through its arrangement with the 
Sinclair Pipe Line system its 1 nmedi- 
ate oil supply is assured. 


(Continued on page 354) 
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Significant News of Interest to Business Men 





— 


Labor and Wages 








A general strike threat was made at a 
meeting of the New York District Coun- 
cil of the United Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way and Shop Workers in 
Jersey Csty in the event of an unfavorable 
decision by the Railroad Labor Board, now 
in session in Chicago, regarding hours 
and wages. The decision, due September 
5, is expected to restore the ten-hour day 
and to cut wages in line with the general 
industrial readjustment. The union rep- 
resents 50,000 men employed in and around 
New York. 

* * © 

A group of New York labor leaders 
have formed a new _ organization 
known as the Loyal Labor Legion of 
New York City, the principles of which 
are to safeguard the rights of workers, 
whether they are members of trade 
unions or not, to consider the public 
in all labor controversies, and to seek 
the establishment of courts of arbi- 
tration. “The Legion,” says a state- 
ment, “is convinced that the extremely 
offensive and militant attitude of num- 
erous labor leaders is harmful to the 
cause of labor; that old time methods 
must be discarded as having outlived 
their usefulness, and that an entirely 
new system of handling disputes be- 
tween wage earners and employers 
must be practiced.” 

* * * 

The employment report of the De- 
partment of Labor for July, covering 
1428 firms throughout the country 
shows a decrease in employment of 1.1 
per cent. for the month. 

se & 

Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
started a drive against the contract sys- 
tems in various states, to urge im- 
provement in federal and staté voca- 
tional systems, and to increase. the 
membership of the Federation to 5,- 
000,000 before the next convention. 

:s € 

In an effort to help solve the prob- 
lem of unemployment, Secretary Hoov- 
er has written to the Governors of the 
various states, asking them to let con- 
tracts for road building in the Autumn, 
instead of waiting until next Spring. 

* * * 

Declaring elections of employees’ 
committees held by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and by the Pennsylvania shop 
crafts unions illegal and void, the 
United States Railroad Labor Board 
issued a decision ordering a new bal- 
lot to select a committee on negotia- 
tion on rules covering working condi- 
tions to replace the national agree- 
ments established during Federal con- 
trol. The decision also cancelled rules 
now in force as a result of agreements 
reached by the railroad with the com- 
mittee elected on the Pennsylvania bal- 
ot 

* * * 


The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
“as announced a further reduction in 
mate of pay for common labor from 37 
‘0 0 cents an hour. 

* * * 
_Of the total 13,000 employees of the 
‘andard Oil Company of California 
‘igible to subscribe to the stock of 
“€ company under the stock invest- 
ment and savings plan, 11,000, or about 
per cent., have taken advantage of 
“€ opportunity, the company an- 
sounces. 

*x* * * 


The Brotherhood of New York Rail- 


"zys Company Employees has agreed 
® accept a wage cut of 10 per cent. 





About 150,000 Government employees 
in Washington and throughout the 
country are slated to be dismissed as 
rapidly as possible, according to Wash- 
ington reports. It is the intention of 
the Government to reduce the force to 
its pre-war number of 300,000. The 
Government now employs about 450,- 
000. 

* * * 

As a result of the continued falling 
off in oil prices, wages in the industry 
have been cut drastically. Wages paid 
pumpers range from $120 to $155 per 
month, compared with $170 and $200 
per month during the boom period of 
-last year. Cleaning out drillers are now 
receiving about $200 per month, as com- 
pared with $400 last year, and rotary 
drillers are now receiving $9 to $10 
a day, compared with a peak wage of 
$15 a day. Semi-skilled workers are 
now drawing from $4 to $5 a day, as 
compared with $7 and $8 under the 
flush-time scale. 

+ 2 * 

Forty thousand employees of the H. 
C. Frick Coke Company, in the Con- 
nellsville coke region, will be affected 
by a 10 per cent. reduction in wages. 
The new scale calls for a pit mining 
rate of $2.38 per 100 bushels; unskilled 
inside labor, $4.15 a day, and unskilled 
outside labor, $3 a day. Day labor for 
skilled men inside will be $5 and $5.05. 

* * * 

A sufficient number of striking em- 
ployees of the International Paper Co. 
have returned to work to enable the 
company to resume operations. The 
company announces that it is having 
no difficulty in replacing the men who 


_ are still out. 





Foreign 








The British Government is seriously 
considering the advisability of declar- 
ing the Anglo-Russian trade agree- 
ment null and void, according to word 
reaching Washington. Antipathy in 
British Government circles, it is stated, 
is due to the fact that the Soviet 
authorities are apparently not living-up 
to their agreement with regard to pro- 
paganda in British controlled territo- 
ries. 

* * ® 

Russian Soviet gold may now be 
shipped to this country from Great 
Britain as a result of the recent test 
case in the British courts, the Com- 
merce Department has been advised by 
cable by Ambassador Harvey at Lon- 
don. 

* * * 

Guy E. Stevens, Director of the As- 
sociation of Producers of Petroleum in 
Mexico, in denying reports that the oil 
companies, which have largely marked 
time since the new export tax decree 
went into effect July 1, would resume 
operations, says, “The taxes in many 
instances are confiscatory. and make it 
impossible for the companies operating 
in Mexico to export the oil except at 
a loss. It is unlikely that any company 
will export oil under such conditions, 
except to meet contract commitments.” 
In some cases, he points out, taxes 
amount to considerably more than the 
present prices of oil at the well and 
slightly more than the current price 
at the Mexican ports. 

* * 

Germany will send an unofficial fi- 
nancial mission to the United States 
in the near future to discuss with Am- 
erican financial powers methods for 
stabilizing the mark in international 
exchange, Chancellor Wirth announces. 





Airplane flights in Berlin are now ad- 
vertised at prices probably lower than 
in any other place in the world. Many 
Americans tourists are taking advan- 
tage of the offer to be shown Berlin 
from the air for 180 marks — about 
$2.50. 

* * * 


The Berlin Traction Company now 
does hauling for the pogt office, fac- 
tories, and department stores, apply- 
ing the revenue thus earned to help 
meet its large deficits. Trailers are op- 
erated on a regular schedule to all 
parts of Berlin. 

* * 

Except for improvement in Argentine, 
South American business conditions 
were depressed during July, according 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Foreign competition was 
reported strong, especially from Ger- 
many and Belgium, whose prices are 
20 to 75 per cent. lower than Ameri- 
can quotations. The situation in Ar- 
gentina, showed improvement in that 
imports were decreasing and exports 
increasing. In Brazil conditions of ex- 
treme depression continued. A tempo- 
rary suspension of further sales cam- 
paigns in Peru on account of the gen- 
eral situation was recommended by 
Trade Commissioner Smith at Lima. 
-Increased unemployment, reduction of 
Government revenue, and _ stagnant 
markets continued to feature the eco- 
nomic situation in Mexico. 

: * * 

Soviet Russia has agreed to release 
American prisoners and to accept 
famine aid from the American Relief 
Administration. 

* * * 

Industrial unrest, following a period 
of peace, has broken out anew in Jap- 
an. The country is now being swept 
by a series of strikes, with apparently 
no great prospect of relief. Demands 
for higher wages still play some part 
in the strikes but the most prominent 
is that for the right to collective bar- 
gaining. Most of the strikers are skill- 
ed workers in the shipbuilding and 
electric industries, and the like. The 
president of the Mitsubishi Shipbuild- 
ing Yards has announced that the com- 
pany is ready to adopt in principle 
the system of placing the factory in 
charge of a workmen’s committee, and 
also to grant an eight-hour day and 
to give pensions. It is understood that 
the offer refers merely to the technical 
management of the factory, and not 
to financial direction. 

* * * 

A company, the British Trade Ship, 
Ltd., with a nominal capital of £12,000, 
with the object of building a large ves- 
sel of a special type to be used in 
cruising round the world as a float- 
ing exhibition of British manufactures 
has been registered in London. The 
boat is intended to be so designed as 
to accommodate a large number of 
wares, comfortable quarters for ex- 
hibitors, and ample room for receiving 
visitors at the numerous ports at which 
the vessel will call. 

* * * 

Germany owed the United States up 
to April 30 last $240,744,511 for main- 
tenance of American troops on the 
Rhine. 

ts 

Hugo Stinnes and his allied interests 
have completely dissociated themselves 
from participation in the business of 
the Hamburg American Line and its 
affiliated interests. The rupture is un- 
derstood to have occurred on account 
of recent independent shipping activ- 
ities between Germany and South Am- 
erica by the Stinnes interests. 


Increased production in many lines 
and a steady decrease in unemployment 
are noted in Poland, as evidences of 
industrial and commercial revival, ac- 
cording to a trade representative of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

* * * 


The French commerce report for the 
first six months of 1921 shows exports 
of 10,799,855,000 francs and imports of 
10,407,438,000 francs. Compared with 
last year, there is a falling off of no 
less than 15,750,000,000 francs in im- 
ports, and, despite the trade depression, 
of only 1,500,000 in exports. 

* 2 ¢ 

Of the first 1,000,000,000 marks indem- 
nity to be paid by Germany, Belgium 
will get 850,000,000 and France only 
70,000,000, according to the New York 
Times. This is due to the fact that 
the Peace Treaty gives Belgium prior- 
ity on the first 2,500,000,000 paid by 
Germany. 
* * * 

Figures, which are understood to be 
based on official calculations, show that 
Argentina’s unfavorable trade balance 
in commerce between the United States 
and Argentina for the year ended June 
30 amounted to 260,949,200 pesos gold, 
thus explaining the high price of the 
American dollar in that country. 

* * 8 


The Chilean Government is confront- 
ed with a deficit for the years 1920- 
21-22 of 305,000,000 pesos. The finance 
Minister has proposed the immediate 
passage of laws to provide new rev- 


enues. 
* * * 


Confirmation of a report of the dis- 
covery of a new coal and oil field in 
Canada has been obtained by Dominion 
Government investigators. The new field 
is said to cover an area 100 miles’ by . 
60 miles to the north of British Co- 
lumbia. 





Railroads 








Cars loaded with revenue freight 
during the week ended July 23 totaled 
790,348, an increase of 14,096 as com- 
pared with the previous week, but a 
decrease of 138,070 as against the re- 
port for the corresponding week in 
1920, and a decrease of 119,334 cars 
compared with the corresponding week 


in 1919. 
* * * 


A bill which will provide $500,000,000 
with which to settle the undisputed 
claims of the railroads has been intro- 
duced in the House. The bill auth- 
orizes the Railroad Administration 
to turn over to the War Finance Cor- 
poration the securities which the rail- 
roads had deposited for equipment. The 
corporation is authorized to sell the 
securities, or purchase them itself, at 
prices not below the amount origin- 
ally allowed by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. . 

* * * 

New England railroads were denied 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion their plea for a redivision of joint 
rates between carriers east and west of 
the Hudson River, with a greater pro- 
portion of such rate returns accruing 
to them. 

* * * 

A rate reduction of five cents a hun- 
dred pounds on export wheat, rye and 
corn, and three cents per hundred on 
barley and oats from Buffalo, Erie and 
Fairport to ocean terminals, was an- 
nounced by traffic officials of Eastern 
railroads. 































Speeding the passage 
to markets overseas 


HERE WAS A GOLDEN ERA when our_ 

swift clipper ships were acknowledged by 
all nations as the pacemakers of international 
commerce—ships built, owned, chartered and 
satled by splendid types of American manhood. 


The descendants of these men upheld the 
glory of fine marine traditions during pre-war 
days when our national colors nearly vanished 
from the seas for lack of federal support. To 
them must go much credit for developing the 
Port of Boston to its present high efficiency. 


Benjamin T. Reed, first president of The 
Warren Bank, which afterwards became The 
National Shawmut Bank, was secretary of the 
citizens’ committee which successfully solicited 
Samuel Cunard in 1839 to establish Boston as 
a terminal for his projected trans-Atlantic 
steamship line. Since that year, The National 
Shawmut Bank has been a leader in many 
movements to improve the port facilities and 
expedite the handling of merchandise. 



















Ten hours closer to Europe than is New 
York; one of the finest harbors in the world, 
berth space at piers for forty large ocean 
steamers; ample storage and mechanical de- 
vices; three important railroads with freight 
terminals at deep water—these are among the 
many advantages of the Port of Boston. An- 
other is the very comprehensive service this 
bank furnishes to exporters, importers and 
shipping interests wherever located. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK 
of BOSTON 


Resources exceed $200,000,000 









Special —- 
concerning Boston 


Port facilities are 
cordially invited. 
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FORBES 


The twelve per cent. reduction in 
wages which went into effect July 1, 
is permitting the railroads to employ 
more men. Substantial increases in 
the number of men now employed are 
reported by the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Erie, Lackawanna and 
other roads. 

* * * 

The net operating income of 144 
Class 1 railroads for June amounted 
to $48,080,000, according to the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. Last year’s 
earnings for June showed a deficit of 
$10,577,000 for the same number of 
roads. Total net operating income for 
203 Class 1 roads will reach approxi- 
mately $50,000,000, or about $10,000,000 
more than previously estimated. This 
would bring the aggregate net earnings 
for the first half of the year to about. 
$137,000,000. 

*x* * * 

Any reduction in railroad freight or 
passenger rates, it is asserted in rail- 
way quarters, must depend on such de- 
velopments as would lower costs. 
While the railroads did not get all they, 
desired in the way of wage reductions, 
it is the belief that any further change 
in this direction depends on a number 
of important factors, not the least of 
which is the cost of living. 





Prices 








Dun’s index number of average Am- 
erican prices as of August 1 shows an 
increase of 2.4 per cent., the first in- 
crease reported since April 1920. Last 
month’s advance was most marked in 
breadstuffs, in meat products and in 
dairy and garden commodities. The 
average price of clothing shows prac- 
tically no change; in metals there is 
a distinct decline. 

*x* * * 

Opening prices named by the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company on woolen and 
worsted lines for the spring 1922 sea- 
son were either on a parity with Fall 
quotations made last February or 
showed small advances. Men’s wear 
fabrics were from par to 5 and 10 cents 
higher. Women’s wear. materials 
showed a general advance of 7% cents 
on wool goods, with worsted construc- 
tions remaining at their former levels. 
It, was announced that the napped 
goods offering in the latter division 
was sold out during the first day. Or- 
ders in some cases took the entire 
production of certain mills. 

* * * 

The subsidiary companies of the U. 
S. Steel Corporation have made fur- 
ther reductions in prices on certain 
grades of steel to meet the prices 
of leading independent manufacturers. 
Reductions under the new schedule 
range from $3 to $10 a ton below the 
schedule announced on July 7. 

* * * 


The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany announces that the rate to Ger- 
many for ordinary commercial cable 
messages will be reduced six cents per 
word and that the deferred rate will 
be reduced proportionately. 

* * * 


The usual monthly rise of ten cents 
a ton in the price of domestic coal 
was announced by the principal com- 
panies. The increase runs from mine 
operator to consumer and is customary, 
according to the coal dealers, from 
April 1 to September 1. 

* * ® 

Principal theatrical producers in New 
York announce that top prices for the 
coming season will be $2.50 for fegi- 
timate productions and $3 for musical 
pieces. This compares with $3 and $4 


last year. The New York Hippodrom 
announces a top price of $1.50. 
* * ® 


The Cuban Sugar Commission hy 
advanced the price of Cuban raws 4 
cent a pound to 3% cents, co:t an 
freight. 

* = 8 

Copper metal for immediate delivey 
is quoted at 113% cents a pound, a ng 
low record. 





—— 


Other Important Items 








The U. S. Mail Steamship Compan 


has obtained a temporary injunctio, i 


restraining the United States Shipping 
Board from seizing nine of the con. 
pany’s vessels for alleged non-paymen; 
of charter hire. The company will op. 
erate the ships pending settlement oj 
the controversy. An offer by the con. 
pany to purchase the fleet is being con. 
sidered by the Board. 
* * * 

There were twenty-eight failures oj 
national banks during the fiscal yea 
ending June 30, the Comptroller of th 
Currency announced. Three of the 
banks which closed their doors wer 
later restored to solvency, it is report. 
ed, but the loss to depositors and other 
creditors at the time of suspenision of 
the other institutions is estimated a 
approximately $14,011,010. At the clos 
of the fiscal year there were 8,178 nz 
tional banks in operation, the Comp. 
troller states, having an authorized 
capital of $1,276,720,565 and total circu. 
lation outstanding of  $743,290,374, 


‘Charters were issued to 212 new banks 


during the year with an aggregate cap- 
ital of $2,315,000. 
*x* * * 

Pledges of $2,900,000 for assisting 
builders of moderate means in financ- 
ing housing developments were an- 
nounced by a number of leading f- 
nancial institutions, as a result of a 
conference held at the invitation of the 
Title Guarantee and Trust Company. 
The fund is designed to help builders 
who are unable to complete their pro- 
jects unless they secure mortgage 
loans, and to assist other builders who 
are desirous of undertaking similar de- 
velopments. 

* * * 

The United States Shipping Board 
has delivered an ultimatum to the 
British shipping lines that unless fair 
treatment is accorded its ships in con- 
tracts for the transport of cotton from 
Alexandria, Egypt, to the United King- 
dom and the United States, the Ship- 
ping Board will “declare an open mar- 
ket” and haul anything anywhere 2t 
any price. The board also will invoke 
the retaliatory measures embodied in 
the Jones Shipping act, under which 
vessels owned by unfair competitors 
may be excluded from the United 
States ports, the ultimatum declared. 

* * * 

Plans for the construction of a pot- 
toon bridge across the Hudson River 
at Yonkers, N. Y., are understood to 
have been completed. The bridge is to 
be a temporary affair preliminary to 
the great bridge which will cross the 
river at 59th Street, New York. Sixty 
of Shipping Board’s wooden vessels 
will be utilized as pontoons, providing 
they can be purchased at a price satis 
factory to the builders. 

* * * 

The first of what is expected to be 
a flood of silver shipments from Get- 
many to be converted into dollar credits 
to aid in meeting reparation debts has 
been received in this country. The 
shipment amounted to 205 cases, valued 
at 65,000,000 paper marks, or betwee? 
$750,000 and $800,000. 
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Significant News 
(Continued) 


A syndicate formed under the man- 
agement of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany and the International Acceptance 
Bank, Inc. of New York, has con- 
cluded arrangements for extending a 
credit of $9,000,000 to finance grain ship- 
ments to Germany. The arrangement, 
it is understood, involves acceptance 
credits for ninety days. 

* * * 

Exports of grain, dairy and meat 
products during the calendar year of 
1920, figured on a tonnage basis, were 
double the exports of any pre-war 
year. Cotton, on the other hand, drop- 
ped to about three-fourths of the nom- 


inal pre-war exports. Grain, dairy and 


meat products and cotton constituted 
in value nearly 78 per cent. of the ag- 
ricultural exports of the United States 
last year. Cotton alone constituted 
about 32 per cent. and the other items 
about 46 per cent. 

* * 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
passed a resolution stating that a 
Stock Exchange house is not justified 
in pledging or loaning more of a cus- 
tomer’s securities than is fair and rea- 
sonable in view of the obligations of 
the client to the broker. A resolution 
permitting partners of its members ad- 
mission to the floor of the Exchange 
between the hours of 11:30 and 1:30 
under certain conditions was also 
passed. 

* * * 

Revenue from income and _ profits 
taxes in Massachusetts fell off nearly 
$100,000,000 in the last fiscal year, John 
J. Mitchell, Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue, announced. This year’s revenue 
was $214,056,100, as against $302,205,596 
a year ago. 

* * * 

July brought 1,483 failures, according 
to Bradstreet’s, an increase of 154, or 
11.5 per cent., over June and the largest 
monthly total since the 1,500 reported 
in March. Compared with July a year 
ago, last month showed 1% times more 
failures, while as compared with July, 
1919, the low-water monthly mark for 
more than a generation, there were 2% 
times more failures. Liabilities for 
July were $69,156,348, $18,100,000, or 35 
per cent., more than in June and the 
largest since February this year. 

* * * 

Despite the so-called financial de- 
pression small savers of Greater New 
York during the first six months of 1921 
increased their deposits in savings banks 
$109,809,297, or 5.9 per cent., according 
to the Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York. On July 1 
the actual amount due depositors was 
$1,942,613,299, an increase of $109,809,297 
since January 1. 7 

** * : 

World international trade in 1920, ac- 
cording to the National City Bank of 
New York, aggregated approximately 
$100,000,000,000 in stated value against 
$63,000,00,000 in the closing year of the 
war, and $40,000,000,000 at its. beginning. 
As nearly as can now be determined, 
says the bank, the nominal value of 
the merchandise imported by all coun- 
tries of the world in 1920 will aggregate 
about $55,000,000,000, and the exports 
about $46,000,000,000, making the share 
which imports formed of world trade 
in 1920 about 55 per cent. as against 
an average of about 52 per cent. in 
the pre-war years, this high ratio of 
imports to exports in 1920 being due 
1 part to the large sums. which trans- 
portation added to the values of the ex- 
Ports when they became imports, and 
m part to the fact that in many -coun- 
tries the 1919 advance orders of im- 
porters proved greater than the export- 





ing power in 1920, the year in which 
the merchandise reached the import- 
ers who had ordered them in the 
“flush” times of 1919. This abnormally 
high importation of many countries 
in 1920 is apparently one of the causes 
of the very heavy falling off in our ex- 
ports in 1921, especially as the exces- 
sive imports of 1920 consisted chiefly 
of manufactures. 
* * * 


Pig iron production in the United 
States during July was the smallest 
of. any month since December, 1903. 
The output for the month was 864,555 
tons, or 27,889 tons a day. This is 20 
per cent. less than the daily output 
in June. The production by months 
during the last three years, as compiled 
by the Iron Age, compares as follows: 

1921 1920 1919 
ee 864,555 3,067,043 2,428,541 
June ....1,064,833 3,043,540 2,114,738 
May .....1,221,221 2,985,682 2,108,056 
April ....1,193,041 2,739,797 2,478,218 
March ...1,595,522 3,375,007 3,090,243 
February 1,937,257 2,978,879 2,940,168 
January .2,416,292 3,015,181 3,302,260 
a ae 

Alleging conspiracing to create a 
monopoly in anthracite coal in Balti- 
more and the State of Maryland, the 
Grand Jury presented indictments 
against Directors of the Baltimore Coal 
Exchange and the firms represented 
by them. These directors represent 


firms and individuals who handle 90 per - 


sent. of hard coal sold at retail in 
Baltimore. 
* * * 

The American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association announces that the twelfth 
annual convention of the association 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on October 5 and 6, 1921. 

x * * 

Henry Ford is preparing to put in- 
to operation at an early date a fleet 
of freight barges to transport automo- 
bile materials from Detroit, via the 
Erie Canal, to Troy and New York. 
The barges have been planned by Mr. 
Ford, and will be propelled by marine 
gas engines. They will be 150 feet in 
length and 20 feet in width, having a 
capacity for 1,000 tons of freight. Mr. 
Ford believes that by shipping by 
water he can make larger and more 
prompt deliveries than by railroad. 

* * * 


A decrease of $206,000,000 in the pub- 
lic debt during July was announced 
by the Treasury. The total gross 
debt July 31 stood at $23,771,000,000, 
compared with $23,977,000,000 on June 
30. Officials said the decrease was ex- 
plained by retirement of Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness and the op- 
erations of the sinking fund during 
July, while no new issues of Govern- 
ment securities were offered during 
the month. 





Promotions and Changes 








Charles E. Mitchell, President of the National 
City Bank, had been designated by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon as a member of the 
— Group of the Committee for Argen- 
tina. 

Frank L. Polk and George T. Slade have 
been elected Directors of the Erie Railroad 
Company. They will succeed the late Francis 
Lynde Stetson and Ogden Mills, resigned. 

B, Edwin Hutchinson, for the past four years 
Treasurer of the American Writing Paper 
Company, Holyoke, Mass., has resigned to as- 
sume a similar position with the Maxwell 
Motor Company, Inc., and the Chalmers Motor 
Corporation of Detroit. 

The Manhattan Electrical Supply Company 
announced that Walter W. Templin, formerly 
of the Western Electric Company, has been 
elected a Vice-President of the corporation. 

David Barry has been elected President of 
the First National Bank of Johnstown, Pa., 
succeeding H. Y. Haws, resigned. 

L. A. Eddy, Jr., has been made a Vice-Presi- 
= of the Equitable Trust Company of.New 
York. 
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REDUCTION I>; 
OF RISK IN 
INVESTMENT 
PRODUCTIVENESS 
AND PROFIT IN 
MANAGEMENT 


Relieving trustees of 
industrial management 
duties 


NDUSTRIAL management duties are 
sometimes thrust upon receivers, executors, 
trustees and financial men. 


A weak management may be ousted to pro- 
tect invested funds; death or unforeseen cir- 
cumstances may call away the man in whom 
all confidence was placed; a reorganization 
may be advisable. It is a relief to find efficient | 
shoulders ready to assume the duties and carry 
the business forward to success. 


M. H. Avram & Company, Inc., as an organization 

of skilled industrial specialists, is prepared to take 

over the management and reorganization of any busi- 

ness. This may include the whole structure of the 

company, or a particular department such as produc- 

tion. Investigation will satisfy you that we are 
competent and trustworthy. 


An able executive, chosen for his skill in 
that industry, is placed in command at the 
plant. His ability is strengthened by the ad- 
vice of the principals and officials of our per- 
manent staff. 

This insures the intense personal effort of one strong 

executive held responsible for success, plus the co- 

operation of industrial experts whose services are too 

costly to be borne by a single company. Distributed 

over several, the cost is very reasonable and the results 
make it profitable. 

Consultation can be arranged at your con- 
venience, at your office or ours. 


An outline of our service is contained in the booklet 
MAKING INDUSTRY SAFE FOR INVESTMENT 


Sent free on request. 


M-H‘AVRAM’&“COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Industrial Engineers and Managers of Industry 
360 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 


The New York Trust Company 


with which ts consolidated 


The Liberty National Bank 
ot New York 


HIS Company offers to corporations, 
firms and individuals, a thoroughly mod- 
ern and complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit informa- 
tion service which is available to customers. 


We are particularly well equipped to rende1 
every banking facility to those engaged in 
foreign trade, including foreign credit informa- 
tion and information concerning foreign mar- 
kets and trade opportunities. 


A long experience in trust matters enables us 
to offer unsurpassed facilities for the admin- 


$26,000,000 





Liberty Offue 
120 Broadway 








istration of all personal and corporate trusts, 


Orro T. BANNARD 
Chairman of the Advisory Committe 


Mortimer N. BucKNER 
Chairman of the Board of Trustee: 


Harvey D. Gipson 


President 


Main Office 
26 Broad Street 


Fifth Avenue Office 
57th St. & Fifth Ave. 
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How to Trade or Invest Scientifically 


A Financial Education based upon sound 
and established principles as worked out by 
one of the best known Market Analysts 


his new book sums up the conclusions reached by 
a life study of the subject. The author outlines 
briefly and definitely the methods which he has 
found to be of practical value in successful investing. 
He analyzes five stocks and shows the reader what 
information to secure and how to apply it to his own 
investing and trading operations. 

This information may make or save hundreds or 
thousands of dollars for you. We send this book 
free for the first time on receipt of 10 cents to cover 
postage. Address Department F.-6. 


POWERS, KOHN & CO 


Investment Service 


45 Beaver Street New York 
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In every progressive town there are scores of business, bank- 
ing, manufacturing and transportation executives who appre- 
ciate the importance of reading business publications, to keep 
Posted on business and financial developments and their inter- 
These executives are the logical subscribers to 


By acting as FORBES’ local subscription representative, 
man, either on full- or spare-time basis, can 
earn from $2 to $5 for each hour devoted to our interests, 
at the same time gaining a valuable selling experience and 
——— a@ real service to the business people of hie com- 


a wide-awak 


Are you the man or can you recommend him? 
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CIRCULATION MANAGER 
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120 Fifth Ave. 
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BY HERBERT WILSON SMITH 


HE Senate Finance Committee is 

considering the feasibility of Am- 
erican valuation as a_ basis. for 
levying duties on imports in opposition 
to the existing plan of foreign valua.- 
tion. Should the committee accept this 
plan, already passed by the House, 
hearings will continue on rates of duty 
and the bill will be rushed through 
for a report to the Senate. The rejec- 
tion of American valuation will mean 
that the bill must go back to the House 
to be entirely rewritten on a basis of 
foreign valuation, in which event it 
will probably not be acted upon until 
the next session of Congress. 


T= dyé stuff embargo, rejected in 
the House in connection with the 
Fordney tariff bill will be recon- 
sidered by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. An amendment to the emergency 
tariff, carrying the war-time dye em- 
bargo over to August 28, was added 
in the Senate; so it is possible that the 
embargo may be reinstated similarly 
in the tariff bill by the Senate com- 
mittee following these hearings. 


TT American valuation plan has 
been attacked before the Senate 
Finance Committee by Thomas W. 
Page, chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission, and George P. 
Davis, New York customs official, on 
the ground of its being impractical. It 
was as vigorously supported by repre- 
sentatives of American industry and by 
William -Burgess, newly appointed 
member of the tariff commission. 


EPRESENTATIVE' TILSON of 

Connecticut urges the joining of 

tariff and revenue bills and_ their 
subsequent passage as one measure. 


EARINGS on tax revision before 

the Ways and Means Committee 
indicate that the turnover, or sales 
tax, will be eliminated and will not 
even be a basis for consideration. A 
land tax on the holdings of natural re- 
sources in the form of mineral, tim- 
ber, fuel, and power rights, has been 
seriously presented by Representatives 
Lambert of Wisconsin, and Keller of 
Minnesota. A tax based on individual 
or corporate expenditure known as 
“spendings tax” has been seriously ad- 
vocated before the Ways and Means 
Committee, but.its adoption is unlikely. 


i genta changes in the tax law 
will consist in the repeal of the ex- 
cess profits tax, lowering of sur- 
taxes, elimination of the so-called 
nuisance taxes, increase in the postal 
rate to three cents for first-class let- 
ter and increase in special delivery 
rates to twenty-five cents, and an an- 
nual-use tax on motor cars of at least 


$10. 


Bb Ng ervey the Hoover-Meyer bill 
introduced in the Senate, there is 
an adminstration movement to en- 
large the functions and adminstrative 
board of the War Finance Corporation, 
as a substitute for the Norris bill which 
creates a farm products financing cor- 
poration; the theory of the proponents 
being that an enlarged War Finance 
Corporation could better accomplish 
all such financing purposes than diver- 
sified boards. Senator Norris is fight- 


ing vigorously for his own measure 
which has been redrafted somewhat i 
conformity with the administration 
measure. He bitterly attacked Sep. 
ator Kellogg’s sponsorship of the ad. 
ministration bill. 


expen of the entire appropriation 
in compliance with the request of 
Chairman Lasker of the Shipping 
Board, for $125,000,000 expenses during 
the next five months, looks extremely 
doubtful, : 


|= Capper-Tincher Grain Bilj 
regulating speculative trading in 
grain futures will have the right-of. 
way in the Senate following the deter- 
mination of the methods for financing 
exports of farm products. 


HAIRMAN VOLSTEAD of the 

Judiciary Committee, has reintro- 
duced his blue-sky bill of a former 
Congress, with modifications. As hear- 
ings have been held on this, it is pos- 
sible that the committee, will report 
the bill favorably during the current 
session. Should this bill become a law, 
it will mean the first Federal regula- 
tion of security sales under a blue-sky 
law such as those now in effect in many 
states. 


OHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, forn- 

er Comptroller of the Currency, bit- 
terly criticized the policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in indiscriminately 
raising interest rates in 1919 and in 
making large advances to Eastern in- 
stitutions and withholding advances 
from institutions in the West and 
South, in appearing before the joint 
congressional committee investigating 
agricultural conditions and living costs. 


OLLOWING a conference between 

George H. Carter, public printer, 
and General Dawes’ budget committee, 
further heavy cuts will be made in the 
annual Governmental printing _ bill, 
which this year would amount to $14, 
000,000. The pre-war bill was $7,000,- 
000 and it is hoped within two years 
to get the printing bill back nearly 
to that figure, through drastic cutting 
of estimates and elimination of dupli- 
cation. 


yes Sweet Bill consolidating all sol- 
dier relief will cost $402,725,000 the 
first’ year, according to the estimate 
of Senator Smoot in reporting the 
measure. 


CONFERENCE between _repre- 

sentatives of this Government and 
of Canada concerning Canadian restric 
tions on exports of pulp-wood for pa- 
per manufacture to the United States 
will probably be called within the next 
three months, as the resolution author- 
izing it has passed both Houses, and 
the President will undoubtedly appoimt 
the Commission within the next tw0 
weeks. 


FTER the House has passed the 

tax revision, the shipping board 
appropriation, and necessary legisla- 
tion for the railroads, it is expected by 
its leaders that a six weeks’ recess 
will be arranged, which will probably 
begin about August 21. 
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Bureau of 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


for August 20, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc., listed be- 
low will be sent free to readers of 
FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply check the 
list, pin it to your letterhead or busi- 
ness card, and return it to us. 


Public Utilities 1921 

avie circular giving the latest information 
i of the most important Public 
Utility Companies. 


Switching Suggestions 

Booklet showing how it is possible to turn 
losses into profits by switching from ‘“‘dead 
issues into “‘live’ stocks. 


The Liberty Plan 
Booklet describing an original plan whereby 
the small investor is able to purchase safe 
listed securities by 12 and 24 monthly pay- 
ments. 


Standard Oil of Indiana 
A 


booklet deseribing this company—the 


world’s largest producer of gasoline. A stock 
well within the reach of every investor. 
Public Utilities 

Special review on public utilities of interest 


to the investor. 


Preferred Stock Group Purchase 


Circular outlining a group purchase of ten 
listed dividend paying stocks which is offered 
to the investor. 


The Use of Options 


Descriptive circular fully explaining this valu- 
able method of stock trading. 

Stock Manual 
An interesting manual of 250 pages of vital 
statisties and information of interest to the 


investor. 


Standard Gas 
Notes 
A graphic record showing how a large utility 
company has steadily increased earnings for 
more than ten years. 


& Electric Co. 


Partial Payments 


An old established New York Stock Exchange 
House has published a booklet explaining how 
listed stocks can be bought on above plan. 


Financial Forecast 


A weekly publication of independent opinion 

issued by a well established investment house. 
Standard Oil Issues 

New 19th edition booklet fully covering these 


issues 


How to Develop Your Financial 


Skill 


A booklet setting before investors the methods 
necessary to develop financial skill and how 
such skill may be used immedfately. 


Training for Business Leadership 
Booklet outlining a plan that has helped many 
to financial success. 

Two New Barometer Charts 
Chart No. 1: Industrial Stocks and Commodity 
Prices Chart No. 2: Bonds and Railroad 
Stocks. 

Pocket Manual of Statistical Rec- 
ords 
Booklet giving high and low records and other 


important data for 1920 of all stocks and 
bonds listed on-the principal exchanges. 


Weekly Financial Digest 


Interesting pamphlet enabling investors to 


keep in touch with the investment situation. 
Increasing Net Profits 

A booklet outlining the service for executives 

that is being followed by 10,000 of the coun- 

try’s ablest business men. * 


The Investment Digest 
This is an eivht-page booklet describing and 
analyzing timely investments. 


Buying Safe Bonds on the Par- 
tial Payment Plan 
Interesting little booklet showing how the 


_ f — may be exercised by the buying 
of safe bonds. 






Foreign Exchange Explained 
Very interesting little booklet telling in a 


concise way all about this much discussed topic. 
How an Account With a Broker 
Is Opened 
Inter sting 14 page booklet fully covering this 


sub 


Faith in a Security Should Be- 
gin at Home 


oo is the belief of one investment security 
ou and the story of why they have guar- 
“a 1 their security is in their interesting 


THE BUREAU OF 
FINANCIAL LITERATURE 
8. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Ino. 
New York, N. Y. 


120 Fifth Ave. 


DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 














American Hide & Leather Co.—Re- 
ports net profit, before depreciation, 
of $329,015 for the quarter ended June 
30, as against a deficit of $1,210,383 in 
the first three months. Net after de- 
preciation was equal to about $2 a 
share on the preferred stock. 


American Ry. Express Co.—Reports 
operating income for the four months 
ended April 30, 1921, of $870,267, against 
a deficit of $16,323,090 for the corres- 
ponding period of 1920. Has opened 
up eight new offices abroad in antici- 
pation of tourist business. 

American Tel. & Tel. Co.—Announced 
that rights to subscribe to 93 per ‘cent. 
of the $89,819,500 new stock had been 
availed of. The balance remaining will 
probably be applied toward meeting 
subscriptions under the employees’ 
stock plan. 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 
—Total deficit for the second quarter 
of 1921, after mark-down of metal in- 
ventories, was $27,941, against a loss 
of $98,972 in the first quarter. Mining 
and smelting department operating at 
not more than 30 per cent. 

Belgian-American Coke Ovens Corp. 
—Incorporated here with a capital of 
$10,000,000 of preferred stock and 200,- 
000 shares of no-par common stock. 
Thomas F. Ryan and Emil Francqui are 
members of the board of directors. 
F. S. Landstreet, who is president of 
the new corporation, has been asso- 
ciated for a number of years with the 
coal and shipping industry. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.— President 
Grace has announced that orders on 
the company’s books on June 30. 1921, 
totaled $84,000,000, against $110,000,000, 
March 31, 1921. New business taken in 
the second quarter of 1921 showed a 
marked increase over the first quarter, 
he said. k 

Case (J. 1.) Threshing Machine Co.— 
Reported that sales for the 7 months 
ended July 31, 1921, totaled about $10,- 
500,000, as against $34,500,000 for the 
twelve months of 1920. 

Central Leather Co.—Reports oper- 
ating deficit of $9,429,349 for the first 
six months of 1921, against a deficit of 
$1,109,829 for the first half of 1920. 

Cities Service Co.—Reports net in- 
come of $612,595 for June, against $1,- 
922.422 for the same month in 1920. 
Public: utility division for June, 1921, 
reported larger net earnings than in 
June, 1920, and May, 1921. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Reports net income of 
$1.804,263 for the first six months of 
1921. Gross receipts were $14,903,046. 

Corn Products Refining Co.— Net 
earnings for the six months ended June 
30, $3.535,538, against $10,456,038 in the 
first half of 1920. Surplus after divi- 
dends was $289,260, against $6,867,442. 

Endicott-Johnson Corp.—Net income 
after taxes for the first six months of 
1921, $2,575.382, against $2,914,438 for the 
corresponding period of 1920. 

General American Tank Car Corp.— 
Announced receipt of a $2,325,000 order 
for 600 steel freight cars from the 
Chinese Government Rys. 

General Electric Co—Net earnings 
for the six months ended June 30, 1921, 
were approximately $20,135,798, after all 
charges, or at the annual rate of $15 a 
share on the increased capitalization. 
Net for the full year 1920 was $35,420,- 
616. 

Hudson & Manhattan R. R.—Declared 
2% per cent. interest on the adjustment 
income bonds, payable Oct. 1, 1921, out 
of surplus for the six months ended 
June 30, 1921. A payment of 2 per cent. 
was made on these bonds April 1, 1921. 





\ 


Island Creek Coal Co.—Reports net 
earnings of $1,910,548 for the first six 
months of 1921, against $940,173 for the 
first half of 1920. Total production of 
coal was 1,591,834 tons, a new six- 
months’ record, 

Jones Bros. Tea Co.—Reports gross 
sales of $1,392,942 in June, against $1,- 
719,869 for the month last year. The 
decline in sales has amounted to 13.01 
per cent. for the first six months of 
this year. 

Merritt Oil Corp.—Deferred the 2% 
per cent. quarterly dividend on its cap- 
ital stock. President Clay said: “The 
company is in a strong financial condi- 
tion, its cash or equivalent treasury re- 
serve on July 1 being in excess of $1,- 
800,000, but it has been considered for 
the best interests of the stockholders 
to adopt a policy of storing crude oil 
and conserving the cash resources. 

Midvale Stee] & Ordnance Co.—State- 
ment for the second quarter of 1921 
showed deficit of $1,289,393 after all 
charges, against a surplus of $4,349,498 
reported in the second quarter of 1920. 

Montana Power Co.—Jine net income 
was $246,148, against $902,119 in June, 
1920. For the first six months of this 
year net income was $883,624, against 
$1,879,342 in the first half of 1920. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Gross 
sales in July were $4,329,164, against 
$7,353,431 in the same month of 1920. 
For the first seven months of 1921 
gross sales were $41,499,555, against 
$66,642,316 in corresponding period last 
year. 

New York Dock Co.—Reports net in- 
come of $90.663 for the month of June, 
against $74,609 for the month last year. 
For the first six months of this year 
net income was $528,477, against $422,495 
in the corresponding period of 1920. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Re- 
ports operating loss of $989,060 for the 
first six months of 1921, against a profit 
of $2,654,199 in the first half of last 
year. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Deferred ac- 
tion on 2 per cent. quarterly dividend, 
“owing to business conditions and fu- 
ture uncertainty.” 

Producers & Refiners Corp.—Passed 
the 1%4 per cent. dividend on the com- 
mon stock. 

Sears. Roebuck & Co.—Sales for 
July, 1921, fell off 36.24 per cent., while 
the decrease for the first seven months 
of the year was 36.33 per cent. 

Studebaker Corp—Net sales for the 
June quarter reported as $33,059,834, 
against $22,249,299 in the June quarter 
of 1920. Net earnings were $6,406,927, 
against $3.618,359, while the surplus af- 
ter dividends was $3,049,047, against $1,- 
777,415. President Erskine declared 
that business in the quarter surpassed 
by 50 per cent. the best previous quar- 
ter on record. 

Tobacco Products Corp.—Reported 
that net profits increased over 30 per 
cent. in the first six months of this 
year, as compared with 1920 results, 
and that the company earned double 
the preferred dividend for the entire 
year in the first six months. 

United Drug Co. — The following 
statement was issued July 27 by a law 
firm: “Owing to the decline in the 
market value of United Drug Co. com- 
mon stock in the past 24 hours, Louis 
K. Liggett has transferred his assets 
to F. C. Dumaine, F. W. Remick, and 
Neal Rantoul, as trustees.” President 
Liggett announced later that his assign- 
ment to trustees involved only his per- 
sonal assets and in no way affected the 
business of the company or its sub- 

sidiaries, 
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The address cards used in the Address-Press 
can be stenciled on the same typewriter you 
are now using in your office. Each stencil is 
good for 10,000 impressions and prints address- 
es which cannot be distinguished from type- 
writing. These Address Cards are filed card- 
index fashion. 
































The Address-Press costs much less than a 
typewriter. You can start using it on as few 
names as you wish and easily develop this list 
until it covers every prospective customer, 
Sears Roebuck & Company of Chicago use the 
Address-Press on a list of 7.000.000 names. 
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The Address-Press automatically transfers 
addresses from the indexed stencils to your 
circulars,etc.,at a speed of 60 per minute. Uncle 
Sam’s big army of Postmen are then ready to 

‘0 to work for you, delivering your sales-talks 

irect to the pgople you want to reach, for 1 
cent per call;—thus eliminating profit-killing 
railroad fares, hotel bills and expensive sellin. 
crews. By far the quickest and most profitab 
way to sell goods nowadays! 
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THE STORY OF JONES 


(For the Man Who Works With His Head) 


Jones was a busy man, driven by 
his work to put in long hours at his 
desk—a regular human dynamo. 
But one day the dynamo was stilled. 
Jones was dead. 


The pity of it was Jones died 20 
years too soon because he had been 
so engrossed in his business that 
he had allowed disease to creep 
upon him unnoticed and unchecked 
until too late. 

Seven men out of ten of ae class 
die years before their time, of condi- 
pe easily corrected if taken at their 
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READ 
Live and 


GROW Young 


y 
ARTHUR EDWARD STILWELL 
(America’s Greatest Living Railroad Builder) 


san new book enables you to UNDER. 


What Makes Age 
How to Conquer Years 
How to Gain Happiness 


This book is a revelation to those 
who read it. It opens new vistas in 
life. It will prolong life. 


“A CHAPTER A pe KEEPS OLD 


Live and GROW Young 


gives food for the mind, Stimulates 
thought, demolishes for all’ time the 
mesmeric belief that three score years 
and ten is the allotted span of life. 

Read LIVE AND GROW YOUNG, and 
free yourself from this and other errone- 
ous thoughts. “ale the 
power of RIGHT THINK 

This book is the best = ee you 
can make. 

Price $2.00 net. On sale at prominent 
bookstores or direct from the publisher. 


Youth Publishing Co. 


576 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.—Re- 
ports a deficit for the year ended May 
31 last, of $15,634,355, after charges for 
depreciation and inventory adjustment. 
This compares with a surplus in the 
preceding year of $7,352,046. On May 
31, 1921, the company’s book surplus 
was $8,776,016. 

Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co.—Net 
income for the June quarter was $100,- 
074 after charges and taxes, or about 
$1 a share on the capital stock. In the 
first quarter the company earned $4.71 
a share. In the second quarter of 1920 
profits were equal to $8.70 a share. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Westinghouse Electric International 
Co. has booked $1,200,000 orders for 
transformers, condensers, and lightning 
arresters from the Midi Ry. of France. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp.—Declared 
an initial dividend of 25 cents a share 
on the 224,390 shares of capital stock. 
Although the payment was not desig- 
nated a “quarterly” dividend, the belief 
prevails that the stock will be put on a 
regular annual dividend basis of $1 a 
share. 





Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 348) 

Standard of New Jersey is the largest 
and most powerful organization in the 
petroleum industry. In addition to its 
domestic trade, it has established mar- 
kets throughout Europe and Central 
and South America. The total daily 
capacity of its refining properties, op- 
erating, non-operating, and under con- 
struction, is fully 175,000 barrels a day. 
Standard of N. Y. markets in New York 
State, New England, and the Far East, 
and with the acquisition, in 1918, of a 
45 per cent. interest in the Magnolia 
Petroleum Company, it added oil pro- 
duction to its activities. 

The oil business is pretty much of a 
gamble; and in gambling the man with 
the largest resources and who knows 
the game best is most likely to win 
out year after year. The Standard Oil 
concerns have the resources to make 
good despite numerous errors. To put 
it another way, they may strike out 
often, but, like Babe Ruth, when they 
hit the ball they hit it for all they are 
worth. That is why they have always 
been favorites with business men when 
it comes to buying oil stocks to hold 
for investment. 





Prefers “Forbes” 

I consider “Forbes” the most valuable 
publication of its kind in the country 
and I prefer it to.all other magazines I 
read and only wish I could get it every 
week instead of every other week. It 
is with pleasure that I show this paper 
to my friends and. customers and the 
majority of them take the address for 
the purpose of subscribing. - I never ex- 
pect. to be without it in the future: 

W. H. TAYLOR. 

Macon, Ga. 

* * * 
Greatly Benefited 

Ever since I began reading “Forbes” 
I feel ten thousand times better. I 
go to my office speaking to my em- 
ployees about it. I think soon you will 
be having about thirty subscriptions 
from them. They are taken up with 
the magazine, as it deals mostly with 
industrial problems. 

A. P. ASSETEZ, Jr. 

Santo Domingo. 

*+* 
Wants Additional Copies 

We are now receiving one copy of 
“Forbes” and.are so well pleased with 
it that we desire you to enter our order 
for eleven additional. copies. 

N. M. WARNER, 
The Warner & Childs-Co. 
Medford, Mass. 




















Prizes for Stories 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 





Tit for Tat 


An. enterprising tradesman sent a doctor a 
box of ‘cigars which had not been ordered 
with a bill for $6. The accompanying letter 
stated that: “I have ventured to send these 
on my initiative, being convinced that you 
will appreciate their exquisite flavor.” 

In due course the doctor replied: “You 
have not asked me for a consultation, but I 
venture to send you three prescriptions, 
being convinced that you will derive there- 
from as much benefit as I shall derive from 
your cigars. As my charge for a —— 
tion is $2, this makes us even.”—$5 prize to 
M. —— 506 W. 135th St., how York, 


Why He Quit 


“T’ll work no more for that man Dolan,” 
declared Casey. 

“An why? ?” inquired his friend Murphy. 

“Sure an’ tis on account of a remark that 
he made.” 

“An’ phwat was that?” 

“Casey,” says he, “ye’re discharged.” 

—$1 prize to J. McIntyre, 6915 Ridge Blvd., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

s s s 


Execution 


The other day, the office manager of the 
Brewster Mine, down in the Kansas-Okla- 
homa mining field, called up the salesman 
of a certain foundry in regard to an order 
for some trommel jackets. 

“Remember that order for jackets you 
took in yesterday, and were to hold for 
further instructions?” 

What have you de- 


- ‘Yes, I remember. 
“Well, I have been looking up aa and 

you may execute the order at on 
right,” was the disappointed reply. 

“If you say so.” 

A few days later the manager got the 
— tu of the foundry on the ‘phone. 
he bawled, “I gave your esman 
an yo for some stuff the other day and 


we need it. What’s the matter with your 
a 68 

Why, he said you told him to kill the 
order,” was the surprised reply 


“Hell! I told 7 a execute ft ” 
—$1 prize to A. St. Clair, 710 Garfield 
Avenue, Baxter Springs, Kansas. 


' Not in Style 


Two men walked into a restaurant and 
seating themselves were immediately waited 
upon by a colored waiter. 

“Bring me fried ham and eggs,” ordered 
one of the men. 

“Yes Sar,” and the waiter looked inquir- 
ingly at the other man. 

“Bring me the same order, but eliminate 
the eggs,” replied the other. 

“Yes Sar.” 

The waiter was gone but a few moments 
when he returned and said: 

“Will you please repeat dat las’ o’der ober 
again, Sar?” 

“IT said you could bring me the same as 
this other gentleman ordered, but eliminate 
the eggs,” was the answer. 

Again the waiter left to be gone quite a 
while, but returned again empty handed as 
with a puzzled expression showing on his 
ebony features, he faintly said: 

“Say mister, wouldn’t you jes’ as soon 
have your eggs fried like this other 
gem’man? De cook done dropped de ‘limin- 
ator on de floor and busted it.”—$1 prize to 
L. A. Reber, Palmyra, Mo. 


Devoted 


American business men are devoting so much 
time to golf they may soon get to the stage 
suggested by the following Scottish story: 

“It’s graund weather for golf we’re hae’ing 
th’ noo,” remarked Sandy to Jock. “I’ll go ye 
a run on the links in th’ mornin.’ 

“In th’ mornin,’ ye say?” replied Jock. 

“Aye, in th’ mornin’,” replied Sandy. 

“Ah, weel,” said Jock, “I canna miss a game 
o’ golf. I'll go ye.” 

Then after a long pause he added: “But I 
had intended tae get married in th’ mornin.”— 
$1 prize to Mrs. W. Redfern Brown, 1871 
entry Road, Columbus, 0. 
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Special article now on 
the press will be dis- 
tributed gratuitously. 


E. W. Wagner & Co, 


Established 1887, Chicago 
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ISSUES 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
Pheace 4860.1-2-2-4 Gread. 25 Gread St, H. Y. 














NO LOSSES 


When you buy a security you should 
be Guaranteed against loss of any kind. 
We have always believed that, so we 
have always Guaranteed to the inves- 
tors in Prudence-Bonds that they will 
never lose a dollar of either interest 
or principal. 

We will send full details on request. 

Ask for Booklet F. M. 134 


THE PRUDENCE CO., Inc. 
(Realty Associates 
Investment Corporation) 


31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. 
New York Brooklyn 











FOR SALE 


An 800 acre Game Preserve and 
Farm suitable for developing into a 
fine , er Estate. 

Brooks, Trout Ponds, Deer, 
Foxes, Rabbits, Partridge and Wood- 
cock, 

300 tree coment 4 dwellings, 3 
barns, 2 poultry buil ildings, electric 
light plant, sawmill, gasoline engines, 
farm machinery, wagons, sleighs, 
horses, cows, poultry, etc., etc. 

Location—About three miles north of 
Oneida Lake, one of the best lakes in 
the country for fishing and hunting. 
R. Station, Constantia, Oswego 
County, N. Y. 


Address 


LOUIS WILL 


714 McBride St., Syracuse, N. Y. 































































ARE STOCKS 
HIGH ENOUGH ? 


Early in July this Bureau predicted a sharp 
recovery in stocks. It has also predicted well 
in advance all the bad breaks of the year. 

It will be well to know when to sell stocks 
again on this rally. Our subscribers will be 
informed; why not you? 

Complete daily mail service, including 8 P. M. 
TRADERS BULLETIN, covering ten different 
stocks each day. ON TRIAL FOR ONLY $10. 


Send for descriptive circular F-20 and 
Free Samples. Better still, send $10 
and have service at. once. 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 
In continuous ewistence 32 years. 
44 Broad St., New York 
(Wall St, Journal Bldg.) 
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Fundamental Business Factors 


Revitalizing the A 


HE Federal Government has pro- 

posed to advance the railroads, on 
account of withheld compensation, and 
similar items, half a billion dollars within 
the next six months. This should mate- 
rially improve the financial position of the 
railroads and hasten the time when they 
can make much needed expenditures, for 
maintenance, improvements, and expan- 
sion. 


This should have a direct influence on 
various industries connected with trans- 
portation and facilitate the liquidation of a 
considerable volume of “frozen” credit, 
which should tend to stimulate business 
generally. 


The recent decision of the Railroad La- 
bor Board reducing railroad wages on an 
average of 12 per cent. went into effect on 
July 1, and is expected to save the railroads 

‘approximately $360,000,000 annually. 





= 


rteries of Trade 


Lower prices for coal, it is estimated, 
will result in a saving during the second 


half of the year of about $25,000,000. 


These savings are being effected in two 
of the largest items of railroad expendi- 
tures—labor and fuel. 

The railroads had a net operating in- 
come in May of $37,000,000. This is the 
largest amount earned by the carriers 
since last November, and compares with 
an operating deficit of $5,500,000 in May 
of last year. 

During the first five months of this year 
the net operating income of the railroads 
was $90,380,000, as contrasted with $26,- 
400,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. 

The railroads are the arteries of trade of 
this country. Their revitalizing is an im- 
portant.step toward the revival of business 
as a whole. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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What Keeps a Man on the Payroll? 


Why is it that even men who have had the best WHAT KEEPS THE MAN IN HIS PLACE? 


training our universities can give—men from the Here’s the answer: The profitable performance of 


most famous technical schools of the world—are work PLUS the ever-increasing intelligence of his 
looking for a job today? brain! 


The whole field of industry is in process of organi- A man is NOT a machine, but he must be ORGAN- 
zation. Every unit of commerce must ORGANIZE IZED to operate with those around him in such a 




































to co-ordinate smoothly with the greater whole. way that the work of the world will carry on. 
Every office, every factory, every machine-shop, He must have INSPIRATION and EDUCATION 
must be so organized that the Big Boss will be en- and GUIDANCE just as much as a machine must 
abled to put his finger on every waste, every extra have supervision, lubrication, and power. 
over-head, every uncalled-for item of upkeep. DON’T WAIT FOR SUCCESS! 

That is the genius of good business. Knowledge acquired today will begin at once to 
The proper and profitable performance of WORK work for you. It is as necessary for you to know 
keeps an office appliance, a machine, or a turret HOW to organize your abilities as it is for you to 
lathe in its place in the office, the factory, or the know how to read and write. SELF-ORGANIZA- 
machine-shop. TION is the demand of the modern business world. 


This Is a World of Human Beings and the Human Element Is Supreme 


Learn to face facts—man-facts. Man-facts GOVERN YOU. THE MAN MESSAGE CORPORATION 
places in your hands the answer to our first question: WHAT KEEPS A MAN ON THE PAYROLL? 


Three men, rich in the wisdom of experience, have joined to provide you with the Essentials of Success. 


JAMES W. ELLIOTT 
DR. FRANK CRANE and HARRINGTON EMERSON 


—without previous conscious collaboration, have worked out the reasons for success. They are astonish- 
ingly similar, although each approaches his subject from different angles. 


James W. Elliott’s Man Messages are overflowing with inspirational man-facts. Dr. Crane’s practical 
philosophy teaches you how to apply the formulas of success to your every-day life. They give you defin- 
ite facts for the improvement of your personality. Harrington Emerson’s Course of Human Engineering 
develops your ability in SELF-ORGANIZATION—makes you a successful human factor in this human 
world. 


The Man Message Campaign 


—is a Campaign for better men, for better business, for better business men. 

It is an aggressive Campaign which will follow you throughout fifty-two weeks of constant GROWTH. 
Fifty-two Man Messages—man-facts which will enrich your perspective. 

Twenty-six Messages of present-day philosophy—messages creating personality. 


Twenty-six Lessons in the Science of Human Engineering—lessons which train thought, force ability, cre- 
ate success. 


ORGANIZE YOUR MENTALITY—but above all, develop your ability to USE it. 
Acquire the Science of Selling Yourself in the Business of Life. 


The MAN-MESSAGE CAMPAIGN is a Twelve Months’ Service in the Reading and Study of which there 
is a thrill of keen satisfaction. It is a profitable pleasure. 


$165 is the list price of this Service. Payable on a convenient monthly basis, if you wish. 
We shall be glad to send you your complimentary copy of A CHALLENGE TO ADVENTURE. 


THE MAN MESSAGE CORPORATION 


Knickerbocker Building 42d Street and Broadway NEW YORK 














